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I 


Tue household 1s the earliest bond between individuals, 
the keystone of their civilized structures, the nucleus of 
the nations. Parental authority held together all who 
dwelt under the domestic roof. They mutually shared 
the gains and losses, perils and pleasures incidental 
to the struggles for food and shelter. The help of 
one was the help of all, the hurt of one was the 
hurt of all. Their sacrifices were offered to the 
gods of the hearth. No household was complete 
without the priesthood of the father and the altar of 
the cult. This altar represented symbolically and 
practically the relation of the family as a unit to the 
deities who guarded forest and field, farmstead and 
flock, and watched over those who tilled the soil in 
peace and defended it in war. Within the original 
boundaries of the home, affection, discipline, obedience, 
and co-operative service were first generated. In 
returning to its salient virtues we tap the very 
fountain of our personal and communal peace and 
welfare. The social order, its institutions and its 
laws, were begotten in the rude dug-outs, caves, and 
huts where God first gathered the solitary into families. 

After the home came the clan, a collection of homes 
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inhabited by people of the same line of descent. After 
the clan came the tribe, a union of two or more clans 
under some chieftain renowned for his courage in battle 
or his skill in diplomacy. These natural organizations 
assumed a vigorous independence which was the fore- 
runner of the patriotic passion, and they frequently 
asserted that independence by force of arms against 
antagonistic tribes. So passed the centuries and with 
them the slow travail of the tribal federations which 
ultimately gave birth to the nation. Thus were 
launched the democracies, tyrannies, oligarchies, and 
empires of historic renown. But, however diversified 
its adaptations to temperamental and climatic con- 
ditions, the family remained the rocklike and strategic 
basis common to all peoples, the nursery of their civic 
strength and political ability, the unit of primary 
consideration in the furtherance of social or spiritual 
welfare. 

Family worship preceded that of the snrine or the 
temple. The priesthood of the father and the devotion 
of the mother antedate all the gorgeous rituals of 
religion. It was not the worship of ancestors, 
except in isolated cases, but of the tutelary gods. 
To pay homage to these, invoke their protection, and 
solicit their favor were the duties of the parents acting 
in behalf of their children and dependents. Indeed, 
it is significant that the meaningful word “pious” was 
used by the Romans to indicate filial reverence for 
parents and loyal reverence for household deities. 

None who understand how Divine Providence has 
employed these aboriginal traits and customs will be 
so foolish as to despise them. On the contrary, the 
inspired Oracles of the Old Testamment period often 
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used the natural dictates of the human heart to good 
account. So in the very beginnings of Israel as the 
chosen race the Lord said unto Abraham: “I will 
make thee exceedingly fruitful, and I will make nations 
of thee, and kings shall come out of thee. And I will 
ayes my covenant between me and thee and ns 
seed after thee throughout the generations 

to be a God unto thee and to thy seed after thee.” 
(Genesis 17. 6ff.) Thus was the vital nexus decreed 
between the father of the faithful and his descendants. 
The passage also contains the obligations of the cove- 
nant imposed upon Abrahamic-like parents who should 
govern their households in the fear of Jehovah. The 
piety of the Old Testament resembled that of the 
sturdy Romans in that it was a purely domestic plant 
watered by parental and filial love. But it sur- 
passed the Roman type in that it was fixed upon the 
Sole and Supreme Moral Sovereign of the Universe. 
“Hear, O Israel!” cried the prophet of the Deuteron- 
omy, “the Lord thy God is one Lord; and thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with 
all thy soul and with all thy might. And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be upon thine 
heart: and thou shalt teach them diligently to thy 
children and thou shalt talk of them when thou sittest 
in thy house, and when thou walkest by the way, and 
when thou liest down and when thou risest up.” 
(6. 4-9.) 

Surely the duty and the privilege of religious educa- 
tion in the home were never more emphatically an- 
nounced or enforced than in this weighty utterance of 
the ancient Book of the Law! It may be regarded as 
the classic passage which has molded and preserved 
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the domestic life of Israel’s children and of those of 
the New Testament faith. One instinctively remem- 
bers that home at Nazareth where God’s ideal of family 
religion was realized during our blessed Lord’s silent 
years of preparation for His redemptive mission. 
There He heard the wise advices of Joseph the car- 
penter. There He drank in the sayings of psalmist 
and seer from the mouth of His anointed mother. 
There He attended the synagogue school which supple- 
mented the instructions of Joseph and Mary. There 
He familiarized Himself with those books of the Old 
Testament which were indispensable for Him and are 
still more indispensable for us. The spiritual loveliness 
of the guardians of the Divine Child was keenly ap- 
preciated by Him. How often He quoted the Scrip- 
tures they first instilled into His adolescent mind! 
With what appositeness and telling effect He demon- 
strated the sequences between His Incarnation and the 
predictions of the Hebrew prophets. In such an 
atmosphere as prevailed in that little domicile on the 
hillside at Nazareth Jesus could “‘advance in wisdom 
and stature and in favor with God and man.” (Luke 
11. §2.) I have often reflected on His early training 
by such a woman as the one who composed the Mag- 
nificat, and such a man as the humble and believing 
Joseph who bowed in submission to God’s mysterious 
dispensation concerning Mary’s Son. The religious 
idealism, moral integrity, and industrious ways of 
Christ’s family circle are too often overlooked by those 
who endeavor to explain the marvel of His Person. 
It is germane to our theme that these characteristics 
should be amplified here. Every reader of these vol- 
umes can well accept the example thus presented and 
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govern himself or herself accordingly. Let us tell our 
children that the mighty Saviour and Judge of the 
world deemed it essential to His purpose that He 
should be an obedient child and an industrious young 
man in the home of His parents. The impressive 
pattern this simple fact supplies challenges every 
professedly Christian household to-day and warrants 
us in promoting every legitimate means for its repe- 
tition. 
II 

Too many parents and children excuse themselves 
from present obligations by focusing their criticisms 
upon the shortcomings of the homes of the Victorian 
age. Granted that their discipline was rigorous and 
some of their methods of religious education were out- 
worn—what then? Did they not produce the prophets, 
priests, and kings of English-speaking nations who 
abolished slavery, democratized powerful States, evan- 
gelized nonchristian lands, set up splendid standards 
of knowledge, advanced science, art, and literature, 
and raised the average human lot to an unprecedented 
level of well-being? Go back to the eighteenth century 
and consult the annals of that famous household at 
Epworth Rectory, in Lincolnshire, England, which, 
under God, transformed the religious being of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and of the Amer- 
ican Republic. There Susannah Wesley, the princess 
of her time, presided with a grace and dignity to the 
manner born. To be sure, she bore no less than nine- 
teen children, all of whom she taught to read herself, 
enduring incredible hardships that her husband might 
pursue his literary labors and her three sons receive 
a college training. To be sure, she was also an austere 
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parent, who compelled every child’s submission to her 
control and allowed none to cry, except soft/y, after it 
was a year old. But two of her sons rose up to call her 
blessed, and after generations have spread her fame 
throughout Christendom. What would have been the 
disastrous difference had this glorious mother prac- 
ticed race suicide, or allowed her numerous offspring 
to run wild and ultimately come to grief? From that 
single home emerged a movement which Mr. Lecky, 
the philosophic historian, asserts, in effect, delivered 
Great Britain from the grasp of a riotous paganism. 
Probably we understand some phases of child 
nature better than Susannah Wesley. She was in- 
fluenced to some extent by the intense individualism 
of her age, which did not comprehend the psychology 
of infancy and adolescence. So John Locke, who was 
a bachelor, urged in his volume, entitled, “Thoughts 
Concerning Education,” that no youngster should have 
more than one toy at a time, and John Wesley, who 
groaned under the burden of a childless marriage he 
should never have contracted, deemed play injurious to 
children. Yet despite these erroneous ideas the 
ethical and religious stability of the Evangelical Re- 
vival was derived in part from that Spartan mother 
of the Wesleys who said to the children gathered 
around her deathbed: “As soon as I am released sing 
a hymn of praise to God.” The issue is not that we 
know more than these illustrious persons did, but that 
we practice less. None can put on superior airs to-day 
in view of the steady weakening of the American home 
which proceeds apace. And though there is ground 
for the plea that the individual, and not the family, 
is the unit of social organization, the riot of license 
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which attends that plea discounts it very heavily. 
Relaxations of rule and governance can be both wise 
and unwise. “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
When all fences are declared down and every limitation 
is withdrawn, we are at once confronted with a far 
more serious despotism than any of the domestic sort 
which incurred condemnation in the past. None liveth 
or dieth to himself: least of all, parents in their in- 
timate fellowship with children or children with 
parents. The conceits of youth are here matched by 
the presumptions of age to the undoing alike of young 
and old. The freakish defiance of law and order de- 
velops into those inward anarchies which breed the 
wastrel and the criminal. Let us be advised ahead, 
and resolve by the aid of stimulative example and the 
guidance of Scripture to aid the pathetic struggles of 
immaturity to adjust itself to new and confusing con- 
ditions. 

Again, traditional standards of home training are 
sometimes repudiated not because they belong to the 
past but because they do not function now. The 
insistence of some devout but mistaken adults that 
what has been must always be is made without refer- 
ence to the revolutionized circumstances surrounding 
every home. The outcome is a conflict of interpreta- 
tions, not of facts, due to the refusal of parents to 
acknowledge that new times demand new measures 
and new men. Hence the books for which this brief 
introduction is written sagaciously use the latest 
scientific devices to bring the children of our country 
nearer to the truths which are changeless in the midst 
of change; truths which— 
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Wake to perish never; 
Which neither listlessness nor mad endeavor 
Can ever utterly abolish or destroy.” 


The law of adaptation to environment here so ad- 
mirably illustrated is ruthlessly violated by too many 
sincere, earnest parents who fear that mere changes 
of method and expression may destroy the reality of 
their children’s religious experience. Be not deceived! 
Yield nothing to conventional ideas for their own sake! 
Recall that the question is not whether things are old 
or new, but whether they are true or false. Do not 
fail to realize that changes are the marching orders of 
social progress, and that they are inevitable because 
we make fresh appraisals of intellectual, moral, and 
religious values. 

Hence we need comprehension of what is available 
without compromise with what is doubtful. Then we 
shall be on guard against the fatal complacency of 
stereotyped custom on the one hand and the futile 
restlessness of blind radicalism on the other. The 
solution of the problem of religious education lies 
between the extremes of negation and defiance, both 
of which spring from the banality of sameness in in- 
tellectual and spiritual affairs. New light is breaking 
out of God’s Word through the media of the camera, 
the film, the radio. We should bathe the verities of the 
Divine Will in that radiance. It is not by the repe- 
tition of formulas but by the life-giving strength of 
faith that such differences as we now discuss can be 
harmonized, and made to serve the higher unities of 
science and religion and the domestic and public welfare. 
In the invigorating air of lawful and therefore real 
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freedom we must reconstruct the belief of our children 
in God as the Eternal Goodness, and in the infinite 
possibilities of their own hearts to achieve that Good- 
ness. But this proposal implies a working partnership 
between parent and child, teacher and pupil, in which 
the seniors shall manifest patience and sympathy and 
the juniors respect and consideration. Those who are 
old can remember to advantage that they were once 
young. Those who are young can well anticipate the 
day when they, too, will be old. 


III 


Their partnership and whatever it involves will 
be consummated in the Christian home or nowhere. 
It stands and falls with parental fidelity to the primal 
trust of society. As the first institution of mankind the 
home gives vital sustenance to the State and evangelizing 
force to the Church. The activities of schools, colleges, 
and universities depend for their benefits upon its 
countenance and support. The authority which many 
ask for at this critical juncture is produced on the 
hearth where the father and mother instruct their 
children that obedience is the first condition of social 
progress. Their efficiency determines that of the 
teacher, the preacher, the legislator, and the states- 
man. Their judicious yet generous discharge of a 
responsibility which they cannot evade without detri- 
ment to all concerned is the solution of numerous 
problems otherwise insoluble. Little enough is to be 
expected from mothers who frequent every place of 
amusement or interest at the expense of the home. 
Their round of “gibble, gabble, gobble, and get’’ ends 
in disaster for those who should be nearest and dearest 
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to them. The father who is so absorbed in his business, 
his golf, his club, or his card playing that he cannot 
give attention to his sons and daughters must not be 
surprised if they bring him sorrow and dismay in the 
oncoming years. Nor can the training of youth 
through deputized teachers, governesses, summer 
camps and the like take the place of daily and direct 
contact with one’s own children. Little ones brought 
up in orphan asylums, however sedulously tended, do 
not attain the health of body or of mind which a well- 
mothered child exhibits. This is but to say there is no 
substitute for the hallowed sanctuary of the home. 
The omission or hindrance of its ministries is responsible 
for the major part of juvenile delinquency and adult 
demoralization. Though conversion rescues many 
transgressors in later life, the late Mr. Samuel H. 
Hadley, of the Water Street Mission, New York City, 
was convinced that their transformation could not 
prove permanent unless there had been a religious 
background in the convert’s youthful experience. 

The sacrifice required for the full discharge of 
parental duty is amply compensated by the joys it 
secures. There is no more entrancing sight than that 
of a child’s normal expansion beneath the warm and 
mellowing influences of wise and tender guidance. 
Think of the endless list of celebrities in every realm 
of human effort who ascribe their success to the homes 
that blessed their infant years and taught them the 
nearness and benevolence of their Divine Father. 
From these centers of faith and love came educators, 
clergymen, philanthropists, missionaries, crusaders for 
righteousness. They gave cohesion and dignity to 
the married estate. From under their roof tree went 
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sons and daughters who never tired of exalting their 
merits. Their parental discipline was modified by a 
thorough appreciation of youth’s dreams and dangers. 
The dramatist and the poet have extolled them. 

That amusing and enlightening play, “The Devil 
in the Cheese,” shows that a father’s symbolic resi- 
dence in his daughter’s brain changed his whole atti- 
tude toward her outlook on life. Mothers resembling 
him who attempt to overshadow their daughters con- 
fiscate filial trust and confidence at a very critical 
stage. Fathers who contemptuously arraign their 
sons’ adventurous episodes must be quite sure that 
they themselves display that sound judgment which 
sympathetic fellowship alone creates. The essence of 
domestic tragedy is often found in the widening rift 
which separates us from our dearest ones. Spon- 
taneous interchange becomes difficult. Suspicion and 
accusation become easy. Opportunities for recon- 
ciliation slip past unheeded. Love is wounded in the 
house of its friends and the last state is worse than 
the first. 

“Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children” 
show us how to avoid the intractable sorrows of family 
estrangement. What charm they convey! what 
patience! at what pains is this greatly gifted man to 
woo and win the complete confidence of his children! 
I read his beautiful outpourings, so effective in their 
unstudied simplicity, with profound thankfulness and 
wished that every American home was blessed with 
such parents as President and Mrs. Roosevelt. “Re- 
ligion Among American Men” is another volume of 
moment which testifies that whenever the soldiers of 
our Expeditionary Forces in Europe during the World 
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War were spiritually disposed, they attributed that 
disposition to godly homes and praying parents. Did 
not John Ruskin bear a similar witness? Hear him! 
“Truly this maternal installation of mind in the Bible 
I count the most precious and essential part of my edu- 
cation.” St. Timothy was commended for his un- 
feigned faith which first dwelt in his grandmother 
Lois and his mother Eunice (II Epistle 1. 5). In com- 
parison with these legacies, rich beyond words, ma- 
terial treasures vanish into dust and nothingness. The 
parents who bequeath their sons and daughters a 
vigorous body, a sound mind, and a conscience in- 
structed by Biblical teachings are the makers of free 
Commonwealths. 

Charles Lamb, referring to his ‘dream children,” 
quaintly said, “I am determined that they shall be 
brought up in their father’s religion, provided they can 
find out what it is.”’ Alas! that in countless cases this 
should be no easy task. Indeed, in too many house- 
holds God is treated as though He were a grand out- 
law, and supplication of His mercy an extraordinary 
measure reserved for grave emergencies. This fearful 
neglect of inestimable benefits has deeply affected 
our domestic institutions. The example which out- 
vies precept is wanting: the parents eat the sour 
grapes of spiritual apathy and the children’s teeth are 
set on edge. They lose their anchorage grounds at 
the very hour when temptation’s tempests sweep 
across the soul. No wonder that as they reach the years 
of independent choice they swell the ranks of the 
churchless and religiously unemployed. These already 
number one-third of the enrolled fifty-eight imillion 
Protestants of our Republic, and constitute almost as 
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hard a problem as the actual nonchristians of foreign 
lands. Yet authorities upon moral and religious issues 
assure us that nothing is more necessary to-day than 
the social solidarity and sacrificial service of the 
sanctuary’s stated worship as the supplement of the 
family altar. Erratic excitement, economic disrup- 
tion and the conflict of moral ideals embarrass the 
nation’s progress. Fads and cults abound. The worms 
of superstition craw! from the graves of buried beliefs. 
The parlors of ghost dancers, crystal gazers, fortune 
tellers, and fakirs in general are crowded while the 
Churches are too often deserted. It is high time for 
American households to heed the Apostolic injunction: 
“Children, obey your parents.” “Fathers, provoke 
not your children to wrath, that they be not dis- 
couraged, but nurture them in the chastening and 
admonition of the Lord.” (Ephesians 6. 4; Colossians 
Bost) 

The process of repeopling the sanctuary must begin 
in the nursery. Horace Bushnell laid down a prin- 
ciple of far-reaching consequence for religion when he 
announced that the child is to grow up from infancy a 
Christian and never know itself as being otherwise. 
This statement may not be acceptable to all, but the fact 
that life’s decisions are usually made before the eighth 
year would seem to support Dr. Bushnell’s position. 
The conversions which occur in later years are more 
often than not the fruitage of the earliest ones. Here, 
then, is the true Republic of souls, the first line of de- 
fense, the bulwarks of civilization—the Christian home. 
Its association of helpless innocence with godly ma- 
turity; its unequalled record of unselfish and helpful 
deeds; its constant offering of love and joy in their 
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purest forms must not be allowed to languish. If we 
think of religion as the sense of God’s nearness, the 
assurance of His fellowship, the consolation of His 
peace, where can these experiences be better obtained 
than in the Christian home? 


IV 


Any program it adopts will have to reckon with the 
organized iniquities that seek to invade its sacred 
precincts. The industrial revolution, the housing 
problem, the fierce strain of competitive existence, the 
lure of the dance hall, and the call of the wild have 
degraded many homes into mere dwelling places where 
families feed their bodies and starve their souls. No- 
mads compelled to wander from one tenement to an- 
other never strike down their roots in a single spot to 
make it forever dear to them. A large part of our city 
population belongs to this itinerancy of the street. 
The Bohemian group makes inroads upon it. Court- 
ship is no longer a holy afhance or marriage an in- 
violable union. The sacramental features of wedlock 
have been well-nigh obliterated in countless instances 
by the idea that it is merely a civil contract. The 
Bedouin group includes those couples who are quick 
to sever the bonds of marriage because of friction, or 
upon their claim that a life of greater freedom warrants 
their divorce even when children’s spiritual fortunes 
are at stake. Selfishness and shortsightedne’s, to- 
gether with the lamentable lack of character they 
evince, are the motive forces for the divorce mills 
that grind out far more misery than happiness. The 
tendency to act in these matters upon impulse rather 
than reason and righteousness disseminates a thousand 
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and one evils. Disregard of the good of to-morrow for 
the sake of gratifying the evil propensities of to-day 
is a fecund source of domestic discord and social un- 
doing. 

Dean Inge declares that “the modern town dweller 
has no God and no devil: he lives without awe, without 
admonition, without admiration, without fear’; and 
one may add, without any proper sense of obligation. 
He is impervious to any appeal save that of personal 
comfort and convenience. The situation is depressing, 
but it does not warrant surrender to hopelessness. On 
the contrary, we have to visualize the millions of homes 
in America and elsewhere in which God is reverenced 
and obeyed, the Bible honored, and the Lord’s Day 
observed. From them should be launched a campaign 
for the spiritual restoration of our domestic institu- 
tions, the revival of the family altar, and the substitu- 
tion of a religious for a secular system of education in 
our public schools. In making these demands it is not 
to be forgotten that the religious education of children 
has not accomplished all that was expected. Ideas of 
Christianity communicated by incurable sectarians 
sometimes obscure it in an impenetrable fog. The 
behavior of too many so-called adult Christians makes 
it difficult for young people to distinguish between 
them and actual worldlings. But signs are not wanting 
that at last the leaders of the Churches, as well as their 
thoughtful parents and laymen, have replaced stupid 
indifference with lively concern. They are bound to 
rejuvenate the Bible schools, to see that these convey 
clear and definite teaching, to centralize their work in 
the Gospel of the Redeeming Christ and the ethical 
messages of the prophets. It is nothing short of a 
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scandal that Protestant children receive annually on 
an average only twenty-four hours religious instruc- 
tion, while orthodox Jewish children receive three 
hundred and fifty hours, and Roman Catholic children 
two hundred. Such haphazard handling of a supreme 
issue invites a moral catastrophe which churchmen of 
every school are resolute to avert. Moreover, the dis- 
connected and unsatisfactory character of much Bible- 
school teaching frequently perplexes the pupils and 
exposes them later on to contagious vagaries and 
fanaticisms. In fact, I have known older scholars 
who had no intelligent convictions about their rela- 
tions with God, Christ, or the Church. The argument 
that Christian Endeavor Societies and kindred young 
people’s organizations make up for the loss of definite 
and catechetical religious instruction is not as valid 
as It may seem to some. Gatherings of this sort are 
often more popular because they exact less thought 
and concentration of effort than attendance upon the 
stated ordinances and worship of the Church. 

The Bible school is or should be the tap root of the 
growth of the Church and the portal of entrance into 
her more advanced teachings. It cannot therefore be 
said that the Bible school has fulfilled its aim unless the 
scholars enter God’s house of worship; the place of the 
Sacraments and of the exposition of His truth. Yet 
in the final analysis the conquest of these and other 
difficulties attending religious education will mot be 
won by the Church, nor by private or public schools 
and colleges. The home is the key to the whole posi- 
tion. Its hearty support is absolutely essential to the 
scheme. God’s saving presence consciously realized 
there makes fathers priests in their-own households 
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and mother mediators of Divine grace unto salvation. 
They diffuse the fragrance of domestic piety, the 
beauty of courteous manners, the benediction of a 
tranquil faith. From them proceeds the life around 
the hearth fire so exquisitely portrayed in Robert 
Burns’ poem, “The Cotters’ Saturday Night.” 

It is a far cry from the middle nineteenth century 
to our days of alternate despair and hope; of distrac- 
tion and desire for rest from tumult and discord. 
Although it may not be advisable to return in full to 
those eras when the Church was the social center, the 
Bible the treasured Book, and theology an evocative 
theme for discussion, nevertheless, we should recover 
the best of the past and shape it to the needs of the 
present. If parents but begin with a renewed experi- 
ence of God in Christ the family altar will be reestab- 
lished and the cultured influences it generates made 
known. If this cannot be done in the morning rush, 
why not when parents and children gather for the evening 
meal? Surely it should be made a sacramental feats 
by prayer, praise, and the upraising exercises of de- 
votion. One of the best aids to so good an end is a 
suitable Manual, such as “Hearth and Altar,” by 
Dr. Oscar L. Joseph. Lectionaries containing appro- 
priate selection of Holy Scripture can also be secured. 
They depict the ways of God toward men during many 
generations; from the patriarchal wanderings in the 
wilderness to the manifestation of Christ in the flesh. 
Through them runs the golden thread of a perennial 
purpose for the realization of God’s Kingdom here. 
They are also free from the less edifying passages of 
Holy Writ, and replete with its unforgettable tran- 
scripts of the Holy Spirit’s inspiration in prepared 
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hearts and minds. One of the selections thus indi- 
cated may be read nightly for the correction and coun- 
selling of young and old, accompanied by short but 
earnest petitions for the pardon of sin and the puri- 
fication of the family life. It is to subserve these noble 
aims that “The Sacred Pageant of the Ages’ has been 
written in language clear and convincing for adults and 
children. The numerous illustrations, maps, and 
descriptions which embellish these volumes augment 
their attraction for youth. They give a realistic touch 
to Bible lands, scenes, and characters; showing us the 
inwardness of success and failure in human life, and 
how to make it worth while at every stage. The 
chapters of the work might be read aloud to the chil- 
dren in the nursery, and others can read them for them- 
selves. The Questions at the close of each chapter 
are helpful in reviewing what has been read. The 
Stereopticon Slides have the further advantage of 
visualizing the sacred themes. The best commendation 
of these volumes is that they stimulate a needed inter- 
est in the Book of books itself. 

If the American home will but give it the foremost 
place which its message deserves; if the power of re- 
ligion is to be felt again in the household circle; if the 
spiritual development of character and conduct once 
more receives thoughtful attention; if the standards 
and policies of the family shall be further influenced 
by the best in literature, art, music, and pleasure in 
conformity to wholesome religion, it may yet be pos- 
sible to turn the tide in directions which encourage us 
to live soberly with self-mastery, righteously in the 
spirit of integrity, godly in the practice of piety (St. Titus 
It. 12). The wastes are to be reclaimed by parents. 
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Let them show us the way in the courage of conviction, 
the devotion of faith, the loyalty of love. Let them 
seek the guidance of the Eternal Father from whom 
every family is named. Then they shall bring up their 
households in the discipline of pure and undefiled 
religion and make their homes sanctuaries where the 
Divine glory abides as it did in the dwelling place and 
the carpenter’s shop of Jesus at Nazareth. 
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George H. Betts: How to Teach Religion. (Abingdon 
Press.) 

George A. Coe: What Ails Our Youth? (Scribners.) 

Henry F. Cope: The Parent and the Child. (Doran.) 

David W. Ferry: Back to the Home. (Doran.) 

W. Goodsell: The Family as a Social and Educational 
Institution. (Macmillan.) . 
George Hodges: The Training of Children in Religion. 

(Appleton.) 
Oscar L. Joseph: Personal Appeals to Sunday Schoo: 


Workers. (Revell.) 


Through Pictures to Paradise 
By 
BisHop THeopore S. Henperson, D.D., LL.D. 


Bishop of the Cincinnati Area of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 


Jean Paut RicHTER was a prose poet and spiritual 
seer of the first magnitude. With rare insight into 
the forces which make for character, he affirms that 
“recollection is the only paradise from which we cannot 
be turned out.” Memory may call up yesterday’s 
facts, faces, and friendships, and so open to the soul 
a continuous paradise. For both paradise and pur- 
gatory are always from within and not from without. 
Thomas Hood the genial and gentle author of these 
memorable lines, “I remember, I remember,’ was 
altogether justified in his contention that memory 
can weave character out of a noble past, because 
“memory is a golden thread linking into one all the 
achievements of the mind, and all the experiences of 
the heart.” 

Memory may create an art gallery in the soul on 
whose walls hang the masterpieces of the infinite; 
or collect a library whose shelves are laden with coun- 
sels and comfort, giving satisfaction and strength 
for all duty of every to-morrow; or gather a harvest 
into the heart’s granary to which all the hungry as- 
pirations of the soul hurry for food to satisfy the long- 
ing of a hidden life. When the memory is fed with 
proper food, Alfred Tennyson’s sentiments grow into 
noble character which flourishes in the “land of Promise 
flowing with the milk and honey of delicious memories.” 
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What memory does for the past, the imagination 
does for the present and future. The imagination 
paints all the pictures of good and evil, thus becoming 
a ruling force in moral education. The cultivation 
of the imagination means the crystallizing of character. 
Recognizing that “character is the diamond which 
scratches every other stone,’ Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was guilty of no exaggeration when he insisted, “‘char- 
acter is more than intellect. A great soul will be strong 
to live, as well as to think. Goodness outshines genius, 
as the sun makes the electric light cast a shadow.” 
When the imagination, the Raphael of the soul, with 
all the colorful genius of perfect art, hangs a picture 
in the art gallery of the heart, character is made for 
better or for worse. The education of the heart 
through the imagination is so far-reaching that Henry 
Ward Beecher, who was the Demosthenes of the Amer- 
ican pulpit, argued that “the imagination 1s the very 
secret and marrow of civilization. It is the very eye 
of faith. The soul without imagination is what an 
observatory would be without a telescope.” 

This unique work, “The Sacred Pageant of the 
Ages,” will put a telescope into the soul of every 
student of its rare pages. From the masterpieces in 
art; from every available historical source; from. per- 
sonal observation in the lands where the spiritual 
epochs of mankind were written; from the genius of 
poets and prophets of all the centuries; from the lives 
of those who were of heroic mould to the matchless 
figure of the “Strong Son of God, Immortal Love,” 
the author of these volumes has gathered pictures 
which are destined to lead multitudes of readers into 
the land of paradise where bloom fadeless flowers in 
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the garden of God. Part of our education consists 
in the proper use of the microscope, which so enlarges 
the small that every defect is magnified. Part of our 
education consists in the proper use of the telescope, 
which brings the infinite into the zone of the finite 
and puts eternity into the heart of man. These volumes 
are a liberal education in the use of the spiritual 
telescope bringing the life of God so near to the heart 
of man that we are ushered into the very presence of 
the divine. Through the gifted imagination of in- 
spired artists and authors we see Him who is invisible. 
Following in the footsteps of Moses, whose “mind 
became a university for millions,’ and whom we are 
ready to accord in the tribute that “greater name 
history does not hold, save only the Name that is 
above every name,” we likewise must recognize the 
secret of his moral grandeur, which far exceeded his 
keen and royal mind in that “he saw the King in- 
visible—he never flinched.” The picture of the King 
invisible filled his life with richness, and blessed his 
generation with the lure of giant goodness. 

By a study of these pictures, and the permeation 
of the life of the student with their spiritual genius, 
home life will be transfigured, parents and children 
will discover, 


“Tn our soul, the visions rise 
Of that faith life we never led; 
They flash a splendor past our eyes,” 


and that splendor will make radiant the fireside. Mas- 
terful ideals will be kindled by the pursuit of these 
pictures, and deep heart hungers will be satisfied, 
heroic purposes set in motion for every realm of life 
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until living becomes the sort of symphony described in 
pathetic eloquence by Wm. Ellery Channing, when 
his physical forces were abating but for whom the 
vision splendid shone with undimmed luster as he 
wrote: “It is, indeed, forbidden me to write or speak, 
but not to aspire and be—to study hard, think quietly, 
act frankly, talk gently, await occasions, hurry never 
—in a word, to let the spiritual unbidden and un- 
conscious, grow up through the common—this is to 
be my symphony.” 

There gathered together in a great city a company 
of men to hear an illustrated address on Hofmann’s 
pictures of Jesus. The speaker was a business man 
of large responsibilities, but of deep devotion to Christ, 
and with rare skill and power he interpreted to the 
company of men the hidden life of the heart of Christ 
behind the scenes and pictures of the “Boy Christ,” 
which shows Jesus as a lad talking to the doctors in 
the Temple. As he threw the picture on the screen, 
he told how he had made a visit to Hofmann imme- 
diately after the painting had been completed, and 
that Hofmann gave him the first copy of the master- 
piece. He prized it highly. One would have imagined 
that he might have put it away in some safe corner 
of his luxurious library, or kept it far from any pos- 
sibility of handling or harm. But rather he took it 
into his business office and placed it upon his desk, 
where the deep, lustrous eyes could look at every 
customer who came to his desk, and the strong, sunlit, 
spiritual face could shed its glory on every passer-by. 
One day a Supreme Court Justice of one of the New 
England States came in to consult with him on a 
matter of business; that picture caught the eye of the 
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judge, its compelling beauty fascinated him. He 
looked at it intently all the while he was discussing 
the business proposal, and when the discussion of 
business was over he found himself still gazing at this 
picture, and a strong gripping was felt at his heart. 
He went away, but could not stay away. Later in 
the morning he returned and said to the business man, 
“T want to see that Boy again.” He was glad to ac- 
cept an invitation to sit down and look at it as long 
as he wished. For one hour he looked into that face 
which was so full of purity and peace; for one hour 
he looked into those eyes which seemed to look far 
into his own soul with a sympathy and depth he had 
never known before; for one hour the shuttles of his 
memory were weaving for him again the fabric of that 
life which was lived for him in far-away Judea, and 
until now had been largely lived in vain. He went out 
with moist eyes and quivering lips. He could not 
forget that face. He would not if he could. In the 
afternoon he returned and said to the business man, 
“T would like to see that picture of the Boy once more.” 
The owner of the picture handed it to him and said, 
“Go into my private office, sit down, and look at it as 
long as you choose.” The Supreme Court Justice 
took the picture and went into the private office to be 
alone with the Boy Jesus. He looked the Boy full in 
the face. What was it that riveted him to it? What 
was it tugging at his heart? What could it be -that 
stirred in him the noblest ideals, the holiest heroism, 
the tenderest love? What could it be that when he 
stroked the face of that Boy, and laid the picture on 
his lap, caused him to burst into tears and sob as if 
his heartstrings would snap? An hour passed, and 
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when he came out of that private office the tears still 
rolled down his face, and laying down the picture, he 
said, “The Boy has conquered me; the Boy has con- 
quered me.” 

He was led by that picture of the Master of men 
through the gates of spiritual paradise. The object 
of “The Sacred Pageant of the Ages”’ will be attained 
when the readers will conclude: 


“But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is He; 
And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


O Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign; 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by Thine.” 
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Preface 


Many attempts have been made to picture certain 
outstanding Bible incidents, and most of them have 
been of inestimable value in getting the story over 
and making it stick. But up to this time no one has 
seemed willing to undertake the stupendous task of 
picturing the entire Bible story in continuous order. 
The writer has watched with interest the increasing 
demand for a work of this nature, and having made 
numerous and extended visits to the Holy Land, lived 
among its people and gathered thousands of photo- 
graphs during the past twenty-five years, has 
assembled these pictures and written these books to 
supply this urgent need. 

Each picture is a reproduction from a photograph 
made in the Holy Lands or from master artists who 
have pictured the events in the lives of hundreds of 
Bible characters. These are so arranged that with 
them each and every Bible character may be followed 
step by step to every place he visited, and all the 
principal events in the life of each great personage 
are seen through these masters. 

The decision to bring out “The Pageant of the 
Ages” was not made in a day but after years of Bible 
teaching. During this time occasion often came to 
catechise Bible classes and church assemblages of 
various denominations in many parts of the country 
and as a result an appalling lack of Bible information 
was discovered, and this fact has been forcefully 
confirmed through questionnaires placed in the hands 
of church people including officers and leaders. The 
woeful neglect of Scripture reading became apparent, 
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in that only a small number had little or no knowledge 
of the history or geography of the Bible, and of 
course its chronology. 

It is impossible to get even a fair understanding of 
the Bible story by reading bits of it promiscuously; 
it must be read first as a whole, the entire narrative 
must spread out before the reader in one continuous 
panoramic scene before he gets the most out of his 
reading and the Book of Books becomes a real joy 
to him. The Psalms, for example, cannot be fully 
appreciated until we know David. The prophets are 
little more than meaningless unless we are at least 
partially acquainted with Jeremiah, Isaiah, Ezekiel 
and the others and even the New Testament requires 
a knowledge of the Old, before its full meaning and 
value can be obtained. On the other hand, with this 
complete story fairly in mind, the Bible becomes a 
living book, it is a fascinating study and to read it is 
a pleasure. 

These books have been written with the confident 
expectation that they will accomplish this very 
thing. The story, though boiled down to the minimum 
sets forth the complete history and geography of the 
entire Bible narrative, and has been written with a 
view to interesting both the young and old, the 
lettered and unlearned. ‘The Sacred Pageant of the 
Ages” is therefore primarily a picture book, and if, 
as it has been said, “a picture is worth a thousand 
words,” then the value of the pictures cannot be 
overestimated. An honest effort has been made 
to picture every place mentioned in the Bible, as 
scientifically located or established by tradition, the 
incidents are pictured with reproductions from the 
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masters of every age and maps are interspersed 
throughout the course that the reader at all times 
may know just where the event occured; thus we have 
the incident from the Masters, the location through 
maps, the place through photographs, and the story 
through the literature. 

These, pages do not purport to take the place of 
the Bible itself but rather to be a supplement or pre- 
liminary course to prepare the reader for a deeper 
and more profound study of it. They give the narra- 
tive in outline and are offered with the hope that 
they will create a desire to search the Scriptures for 
in them are the words of eternal life. 

I wish to express my gratitude to the many friends 
who have encouraged and helped to make this work 
possible and particularly to Reverend S. Parkes 
Cadman, Bishop Theodore Henderson, Reverend 
Chas. J. Sebastian, The Methodist Book Concern. 
and The Standard Publishing Company. 

Sincerely 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTER I 


Tue literature in this chapter is of a different nature to 
any other in the series. Since there are so many conflict- 
ing opinions regarding the earlier chapters of Genesis, 
we prefer to give the story, word for word, in con- 
tinuous order, just as it is found in the Bible, thus 
leaving it to the reader to place such interpretation on 
the incidents as he may see fit. Most pictures in the 
chapter are the product of “The Masters,” because of 
the impossibility of locating the place of the event 
during this early period. This chapter is necessary, 
however, as an introduction to the Bible story and it 
will enable the student to connect his earliest char- 
acters with those who follow at a later date, about 
whom there is sufficient data to get them placed geo- 
graphically. 
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Gen. I-10 


Eartu WitHout Form—In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth. And the earth was 
without form, and void; and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep. And the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. Gen. I: I-2. 

LET THERE BE 
Licgot—And God 
said, Let there be 
light: and there 
TEKS litedilies “Pe bare! 
God saw the light, 
that it was good: 
and God divided 
the light from the 
darkness. And 
God called the 
light Day, and 
the darkness he 
called Nryeht. a 
And the evening LET THERE BE LIGHT 
and the morning 
were the first day. Gen. I: 3-5. 

@Reation or Lanp—And God said, Let there be a 


firmament in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made the 


frmament and divided the waters which were under 
eon 
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the firmament 
from the waters 
which were above 
the firmament: 
and it was so. 
And God called 
the firmament 
Heaven. And 
the evening and 
morning were 
the second day. 
Gen. I: 6-8. 
CREATION OF 
GRASS AND TREES 


—And God called 


the dry land Earth; and the gathering together of the 
waters called he Seas: and God saw that it was good. 
And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 


yielding seed, and 
the fruit tree 
yielding iruit 
atten his=kind. 
whose seed is in 
itself, upon the 
earth: and it was 
so. And the earth 
brought forth 
grass, and herb 
yielding seedafter 
his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, 
whose seed was 
in itself, after his 
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kind: and God saw that it was good. And the evening 
and the morning were the third day. Gen. 1: 9-13. 
CREATION OF SuN, Moon, anp Stars—And God 
said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven 
to divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for sea- 
SoOns,vand for 
days, and years. 
And let them be 
for lights in the 
firmament of 
heaven to give 
light upon the 
earth: and it was 
SO ean daG od 
made two great 
lights; the greater 
lightato=cule the 
day, and the les- 





ser light to rule cREATION OF SUN, MOON, AND STARS 
the night: he 


made the stars also. And God set them in the firma- 
ment of heaven to give light upon the earth, and to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide the 
light from the darkness: and God saw that it was 
good. And the evening and the morning were the 
fourth day. Gen. 1: 14-19. 

Creation or Brrps AND FisHes—And God said, Let 
the waters bring forth abundantly the moving creature 
that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven. And God created 
great whales, and every living creature that moveth, 
which the waters brought forth abundantly, after 
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and let fowl 
multiply in 
the earth. 
Awd? =the 
evening and 
the morning 
were the 
hitch? ydlacve 
Gen-1:260223: 

CREATION 
or Beasts 
AND CREEP- 
ING THINGS 
—And God 
said, Let the 
earth bring 
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their kind, 
and every 
winged fowl 
after his 
kind: and 
God saw 
that it was 
good. And 
God blessed 
them, say- 
ing, Be 
fru1tiuse 
and multi- 
ply, and fill 
the waters 
in the seas, 
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forthe the ivine creature aiter his kind, cattle; and 
creeping thing, and beast of the earth after his kind: 
and it was so. And God made the beast of the earth 
after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every 
thing that creepeth upon the earth after his kind: and 
Godesawathacit was good. (Gener: 24-25. 

Creation or ApDAamM—And God said, Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness: and let them 
have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the 
fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the earth. Gen. 1: 26. 

Creation or Eve—So God created man in his 
own image, in the image of God created he him; 
male and female 
created he them. 
And Adam’s wife 
was Eve and she 
bare Cain, and 
said, | have got- 
ten a man from 
the Lord. And 
she again bare 
his brother Abel, 
and Abel was a 
keeper of sheep, 
butxCainy was a 
Gilive ceo te tnic ee, : 
ground. Gen. I: CREATION OF EVE 
ONG Oe eee 

Map—And the Lord God planted a garden eastward 
in Eden; and there he put the man whom he had 
formed. And a river went out of Eden to water the 
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 ARMENYAcoe™ed arden; and from 
<i eM | | thence it was 
av’ © parted, and be- 
came into four 
heads. Thenames 
of the rivers were 
. a : the Pison, Gihon, 
4" Soe Aan ae = | Be ae 
fh ris), and the Eu- 
phrates. And the 
Lord God com- 
manded the man, 
saying, Of every 
MAP tree of the garden 
thou mayest 
freely eat: But of the tree of knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it. Gen. 2: 8-17. 
Some scholars locate this garden as indicated by 
the map, but not with any degree of certainty. 
Mr. ARARAT 
AND THE PLAIN 











—If the sugges- 
CLOMM Sa COnninc Cit 
then the Garden 
of Eden was on 
this plainandhere 
the firs palmate 
sided for some 
time. and that 
great tragedy— 
the fall of man— 
occurred in ages 





far remote. MT. ARARAT AND:THE PLAIN 
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Tue Temptation—The first pair violated the 
simple commandment that God had given them. 
The temptation came to them through the cunning 
of a serpent, which denied the truth of God’s word, 
and man was thus persuaded to disobey his Creator. 
Gennccsico, 

THerr Eyes Were Openep—Immediately their 
eyes were 
opened to 
their great 
mastake 
aise “el oilsals 
and when 
they heard 
the voice 
Ot MEe)ga! 
again, they 
hid them- 
Smelly c:s 
frometdiis 
presence 
amongst 
the trees of 
thie gar- 
den which God had graciously prepared. Gen. 3: 7-8. 

Hipinc rrom Gop—And when the Lord God called 
unto Adam and said unto him, Where art thou? “He 
said, I heard thy voice in the garden and I was afraid, 
and I hid myself. And the man said, the woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree and 
Icicreatea scons 329-12. 

DRIVEN FROM THE GARDEN—And the Lord God said, 
Behold, the man is become as one of us, to know good 
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HIDING FROM GOD 





and evil: and 
now, lest he put 
forth his hand, 
and take also of 
the tree of life, 
and eat, and live 
forever: There- 
fore the Lord 
God sent him 
forth from the 
Garden of Eden, 
to till the ground 
from whence he 
was taken. Sohe 
drove out the 


man: and he placed at the east of the Garden of Eden 
Cherubims, and a flaming sword which turned every 


way, to keep the 
way of the tree of 
litcmGen 32022 
TLE HRs se 
FamiLy—Adam 
and Eve turned 
their faces away 
ftom the garden 
“and in the sweat 
of their face they 
ate bread.” The 
garden was closed 
and guarded, un- 
til the human race 
has. entirely tor 
gotten its’ loca- 
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tion. Cain, their first son, was a tiller of the soil, Abel 
his brother was a keeper of sheep. Gen. 4: 1-2. 
Moe eR ST: 
AtTAR—And_ in 
PLOCess Ol time If 
came to pass, that 
Cain brought of 
the fruit of the 
ground an offering 
wmaros the Lord: 
And Abel, he also 
brought of the 





firstlings of his THE FIRST ALTAR 
flock and of the 


fat thereof. And the Lord had respect unto Abel and 
to his offering: But unto 
Cain and to his offering 
he had not respect. And 
Cain was very wroth, 
and his countenance fell. 
And the Lord said unto 
Gains Why are. thou 
wroth? and why 1s thy 
countenance fallen? 
If thou doest well, 
shalt thou not be ac- 
cepted? and if thou 
doest not well sin 
fethmat athe door. 
And unto thee shall be 
pee MURDER his desire, and thou 





shalt rule over him. Gen. 4: 3-7. 
Tue Frrest Murper—And Cain talked with Abel 
ey 
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his brother: and it came to pass, when they were in the 
field, that Cain rose up against Abel his brother, and 
slew him. And the Lord said unto Cain, Where is 
Abel thy brother? And he said, I know not: Am I my 
brother’s keeper? And he said, What hast thou done? 
the voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto me from 
the ground. And now art thou cursed from the earth, 
which hath opened her mouth to receive thy brother’s 
blood from thy hand; when thou tillest the ground, it 
shall not henceforth yield unto thee her strength; a 
fugitive and a vaga- 
bond shalt thou be 
in the earth. Gen. 
AvG-12 

THE CURSE OF 
Cain— And Cain 
said unto the Lord, 
My punishment is 
greater than I can 


bear. Behold, thou 


hast driven me out 





THE FIRST GREAT SORROW this day from the 

face of the earth; 

and from thy face shall I be hid; and I shall be a 

fugitive and a vagabond in the earth: and it shall come 

to pass, that every one that findeth me shall slay me. 

And the Lord said unto him, Therefore whosoever 

slayeth Cain, vengeance shall be taken on him séven- 

fold. And the Lord set a mark upon Cain, lest any 
finding him should kill him. Gen. 4: 13-15. 

Tue First Great Sorrow—Thus the first parents suf- 
fered the first results of sin. One son had become a 
fugitive and murderer and the other lay cold in death, 
[ 20 ] 
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murdered by his 
brother. Ussher 
givesr3o75 B.C. 
as the date of 
this event, and 
the ages of 
AGdamce conse as 
one hundred and 
twenty-seven 
and one hundred 
and twenty-six 
respectively. 
BUILDING THE 
hres teCit v—— 
And Cain went 








out from the presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the 


land of Nod, on the east of Eden. 


And Cain’s wife 


bare Enoch: and he builded a city, and called the name 


had aes 
: 2 Fae al 





THE FIRST CRAFTSMEN 


of the city, after 
the name of his 
son, Enoch. Gen. 
ASO: 

1s ine en 
CrRAFSTMEN— 
And unto Enoch 
was born Irad: 
and Irad_ begat 
Mehujael: and 
Mehujael begat 
Methusael: and 
Methusael be- 
gat Lamech. And 
Lamech took 
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unto him two wives: the nameof the one was Adah and 
the name of the other Zillah. And Adah bare Jabal: 
he was the father of all such as dwell in tents and have 
cattle. And Zillah, she also bare Tubal-cain, an in- 
structor of every artificer in brass and iron. Gen. 
4: 18-24. 

THE WickEDNEss orf Man—And it came to pass, 
when men began 
to multiply on the 
face of the earth 
and daughters 
were born unto 
them, that the 
sons of God saw 
the daughters of 
men that they 
were fair; and 
they took them 
wives of all which 
aa pee ; they chose. And 

: - God saw that the 





THE WICKEDNESS OF MAN wickedness of 

man was great in 
the earth, and that every imagination of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil continually. And the Lord said 
T will destroy man whom I have created from the face 
of the earth; both man and beast, and the creeping 
thing, and the fowls of the air; for it repenteth me that 
T have made them. Gen. 6: 1-7. 

Noan—One thousand and fifty-six years after Cain, 
Noah was born and for six hundred years observed the 
evil doings of his kin. But through it all he seemed 
to remain “just and perfect,” and when God sent a 
[ 24 ] 
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deluge which de- 
stroyed the earth, 
Noah and his family 
alone were saved 
through the ark 
which the Lord had 
directed the patri- 
arch to build. Gen. 
OR CDR 

BUILDING THE 
Ark—Already there 
must have been a 
considerable knowl- 
edge of carpentry 
since the ark was 
constructed accord- 








THE ARK 





ing to the 
directions 
Cline Nero 


Noah. Gen. 
Oe AAG. 
THE ARK 
—And, be- 
hold. 1 
even I, do 
Dat tino ee. 
filo ord ont 
Wietcats S 
upon the 
earth, to 
Cie s.t tr OLY 
all flesh, 


wherein 18s 
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the breath of life. But with thee will I establish my 
covenant; and thou shalt come into the ark, thou, and 
thy sons, and thy wife, and thy sons’ wives with thee. 
And of every living thing of all flesh, two of every 
sort shalt thou bring into the ark, to keep them alive. 
Thus did Noah; according to all that God commanded 
him, so did he. Gen. 6: 17-22. 

INTERIOR OF THE ARK—And Noah went in, and his 
sons, and his wife, 
and his sons’ 
wives with him, 
into the ark, be- 
cause of the 
waters of the 
flood. Of clean 
beasts, and of 
beasts that are 
not clean, and of 
fowls, and of 
every thing that 
creepeth upon the 
earth. There went 
in two and two 
unto Noah into 
the ark, the male and the female, as God commanded 
Noah. And it came to pass after seven days that the 
waters of the flood were upon the earth. Gen. 7: 7-10. 

THe Great DeLtuce—In the six hundredth year of 
Noah’s life were all the fountains of the great deep 
broken up and the windows of heaven were opened. 
And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
nights. In the selfsame day entered Noah, and Shem, 
and Ham, and Japheth, the sons of Noah, and Noah’s 
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wife and the three wives of his sons with them into the 
ark. And the flood was Gms ays upon the: earth; 
and the waters : 
increased, and the 
ark went upon the 
face of the waters. 

THe WATERS 
PREVAILED—And 
the waters pre- 
vailed exceed- 
inely mpoen the 
earth; and all the 
high hills, that 
were under the 
whole heaven, 
were covered. —o : 
And all flesh died Bete, CSUN PUES 
that moveth upon the earth, both of fowl and of 
cattle, and of beast, and of every creeping thing that 

: creepeth upon the 

earth, and every 
man: Noah only 
remained alive, 
ame (cine yet at 
were with him in 
fie miikeads thie 
waters prevailed 
upon the earth an 
hundred and fifty 
dayss Gen. 7s Ie 
24. 

Return or THE Dove—And it came to pass at the 
end of forty days, that Noah opened the window of 

[oa] 








RETURN OF THE DOVE 
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the ark and sent forth a dove to see if the waters were 
abated from off the face of the ground. But the dove 
found no rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned 
unto him into the ark, for the waters were on the face 
of the whole earth. And he stayed yet another seven 
days; and again he sent forth the dove out of the ark. 
And the dove came in to him in the evening; and lo in 
her mouth was an olive leaf plucked off; so Noah knew 
that the waters were abated from off the earth. And 
he stayed 
yet another 
seven days; 
and) se nie 
forest the 
dove; which 
returned not 
again unto 
ii ma ny 
more. Gen. 
eet ies 
LANDING 
OF THE ARK 
—And it 
came to pass 
in the six hundredth and first year, in the first month the 
first day of the month, the waters were dried up from off 
the earth; and Noah removed the covering of the ark, 
and looked, and, behold, the face of the ground was 
dry, and found himself on a mountain called Ararat. 
And in the second month, on the seven and twentieth 
day of the month, was the earth dried. Gen. 8: 13-14. 
Lravinc THE ArK—And God spake unto Noah 
saying, Go forth out of the ark, thou, and thy wife, 
[ 32 ] 
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and thy sons, and thy sons’ wives with thee. Bring 
forth with thee every living thing that is with thee, of 
all flesh, both 
of fowl, and 
of cattle, and 
Orient. 
Gmese.)) 118 
Ehime, tivat 
creepeth up- 
on the earth; 
pasa t tiey 
may breed 
abundantly 
in the earth, 
and be fruit- 
ful, and mul- 
tiply upon 
fhe earth. 
Genrse15-17: 

DistripuTion oF Animat Lire—And Noah went 
Pot tlieean dents 
sons, and his wife, 
Pie iSes Oi: 
wives with him. 
Hvnery saceast, 
every creeping 
thing, and every 
fowl, and whatso- 
ever creepeth 
upon the earth 
after their kinds 
went forth out of the ark. Gen. 8: 18-19. B.C. 2348. 

Noan’s SacriricE—A new world had begun. Noah 
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NOAH’S SACRIFICE 
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was determined to start right so he began anew with 
worship. Noah builded an altar unto the Lord; and 
took of every clean beast and of every clean fowl, and 
offered burnt offerings. And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savour; and the Lord said in his heart, I will not again 
curse the ground any more for man’s sake; for the 
imagination of man’s heart is evil from his youth; 
neither will I again smite any more every thing living, 
as I have done. While the earth remaineth, seedtime 
and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and 
aS | day -acce 

ASIA MINOR a BD ae ¢ ; IL 
fey Aaa VB Ss} night shall 
Sontag not cease. 
Gen. 33 22 
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say 

"A OF PROMISE 
—As the 
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Ne. Be aN smoke of 





Elath 





Noah’s ac- 
ceptable 
offering ascended he must have been very happy, 
for God said, This is the token of the covenant 
which I make between me and you and every living 
creature that is with you, for perpetual generations. 
I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for-a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. And it shall 
come to pass, when I bring a cloud over the earth that 
the bow shall be seen in the cloud. And I will remember 
my covenant, and the waters shall no more become a 
flood to destroy all flesh. Gen. 9: 12-175 BAG. seen 

Map—Human kind had to this time inhabited the 
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earth one thousand six hundred and fifty-seven years 
(Ussher), but until now no location could be established 
with any degree of 
certainty. ~ M+. 
Ararat is shown on 
the map and is 
not far from the 
supposed site of 
the Garden of 
Eden. 

Mount ARARAT 
—Here is Ararat. 
That very plain 
may have been 
Eden. The Eu MOUNT ARARAT 
phrates and Tigris 
find their sources here, also the other rivers, no doubt, 
which were called 
by the names 
given in Gen. 2. 
Man’s first start 
Wwaseirom che 
plain, his second 
from the moun- 
tain top. Noah 
sacrificed on that 
mountain, and 
GPO eS SNL 
watched all ani- 


7 mal life disappear 
SCENE IN THE UPPER EUPHRATES to. distant plains 




















which lie to the south. (Euphrates and Tigris.) 
SceNnE IN THE Upper Eupnrates—the first occupa- 
oN 
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tion of Noah’s family was farming. On a plain like 
this they had a vineyard (Gen. 9: 20), and produced 
from the soil the necessities of life, and here Canaan, 
the son of Ham, was born. 

Curse or Canaan—Because of an indiscreet act 
upon the part of Ham, Noah pronounced a curse upon 
him, saying: ““cursed be Canaan; a servant of servants 
shall he be unto 
his brethren.” 
(Gen. 9: 25-27.) 
It will be ob- 
served that Ham 
migrated into 
Africa, and his 
sons are the serv- 
ants of their 
fairer brothers to 
this day. 

ORIENTALS 
Maxine Brick— 
From what hap- 
pened later (the 
building of Babel) 
it is certain that all the people did not live in tents. 
There must have been some more or less substantial 
homes since they acquired the art of brick making at 
a very carly tate, "Gen,ad io -3 

Tue Communiry Wett—Whether the sons of Noah 
migrated to the various countries as stated in chapter 
10, immediately after the flood, we are not informed. 
But it is reasonable to suppose that they lived as one 
great family with common interests and that they all 
spoke the same language for at least three hundred 
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Weatsey (cil: 
1-2. Then they 
started to build 
Ulver GOW Cla Gt 
Babel. 

Tee C Hil Aen 
There is a tra- 
dition that Noah 
was buried at 
Zechlah, a mod- 
ernecity in the 
Lebanons, north- 
west of Damas- 
Cilsvamlo2 tlic 
day his tomb 1s 
here pointed out to travelers. Zechlah is located half 
way between Damascus and the sea. Most of the 
Syrian Be come from here and they boast that 
every person in 
their city speaks 
English. This city 
is not mentioned 
in the Bible, and 
ia Neo ane Waals 
buried here he had 
wandered a long 
distance ifom 
iArarateey et tive 
physical features 
and climatic con- 
ditions are very 
similar. 





THE COMMUNITY WELL 





ZECHUAH 


(aos) 
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Toms or Noan—This is said to be the tomb. It is 
more than one hundred feet long and some fifteen feet 
wide. From its construction it appears to be of a 
comparatively re- 
cent-date. a. 
Zechlah tradition 
makes Noah a 
great giant and 
claims the tomb 
was scarcely long 
enough to receive 
his body. The 
Bible infers that 
he was of a race 
of giants, but the 


Zechlah tradition 
must be consider- 





iN 


TOMB OF NOAH ably exaggerated. 


QUESTIONS 


Who existed before the world was created? Order of 
creation, first day, second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth? 
What about the seventh day? From what was man 
formed? What had man that animals did not have? 
How did he become a living soul? What was the name 
of the first man? Name of the first woman? Where did 
man first live? Name two fruits in the garden. What 
fruit was not to be eaten? What was to be the penalty? 
Did they obey God? What did God call to them? 
What did they answer? Did they remain in the 
garden? Why? Who guarded the garden? Where 
did Adam and Eve go? How did they get food? 
Near what mountain may the Garden of Eden have 
been? Is it a hill or plain? Was the climate cold? 
What bishop dated the events of the Bible? What date 

ba 
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does he assign to Adam? Who were the first sons of 
Adam? What was the occupation of Cain? Abel? 
What religious act did they perform? Whose offering 
was not acceptable? How did Cain feel about it? 
What did he do? What did God then say? What was 
Cain’s answer? What did God do to Cain? Name the 
third son of Adam? Did men become small or large? 
Were they obedient to God? What did God say about 
his spirit striving with men? What did God say he 
would do? Was there one “just and perfect’? man? 
What was his name? How many sons did Noah have? 
Name them. How did God decide to destroy the earth? 
What did he direct Noah to build? Did the flood come? 
Who were saved? How long did the flood last? On 
what mountain did the ark land? How high is Mt. 
Ararat? How many years after Adam was the flood? 
After the flood, what was Noah’s first act? What did 
God promise? What was the sign of his promise? 
Where did Noah probably live? Which son of Noah 
was cursed? How long did Noah live? Date B. C.? 
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ABRAHAM AND LOT MIGRATE TO CANAAN 


INTRODUCTION TO CHAP THAT 


In CuaptTer I, we saw what the Bible says about the 
creation and fall of man. He fell from his high estate 
and was driven from Paradise. The sons of the first 
parents go out and get their bread by the sweat of their 
face. As they increase in number they engage in 
grossest sin. They become a race of giants, and the 
morbid story of their conduct is followed by another of 
their total destruction by a deluge. Only Noah, a 
“righteous and perfect” man, and his family are saved 
by the ark; after this they begin all over again. Some 
three hundred years later the Tower of Babel is begun 
and the “Confusion of Tongues”’ follows, and the three 
families of the sons of Noah migrate to different parts 
of the world, widely separating themselves from each 
other. 
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Crarirmres | 
ABRAHAM AND LOT MIGRATE TO CANAAN 
Gen. 11214 


Map—Suinar—Baset—Migration after the flood 
extended south from Ararat, along the Valley of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. The climate became increas- 
iapiyeiilder = 
andthesoillent | % fa cee 
itself to the See 
mecds £01 a 
people depend- 
ent upon agri- (dan sa 


VA 


J if, eDamascus / Ny : 
BUlemicwme iter | Orie a ee = 


y) ri2/ Ramoth Gilead 


three hundred "_/f JERUSALEM 
years we geta [| ~~ 
glimpse of an- roe 
Ofmem band-= 
mark — Shinar 
(Babel), which it is believed was located as shown 
Geticemap. Gen. 11-2. 

Tower or Basper—Three hundred years after the 
flood Noah’s tremendous family designed and started 
to build a great brick tower whose top should reach 
into the heavens. 

Conrusion or Toncues—Here God confused their 
language, and the people, being unable to understand 
each other, had to abandon the tower project, and “The 
Lord scattered them abroad upon the face of all the 
fiiieeGenwth: 1-9. .B, C.2247. 
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Map—Dispersion—It was then from Babel (Baby- 
lon) that the scattering of these families, according 
to their language, occurred. Japheth and his sons 
went to the north 
into Armenia and 
Asia Minor, and 
finally spread 
over Europe: 
Ham _ wandered 
south and west 
into Palestine, 
Arabia, “aurea 
Africa, while 











CONFUSION OF TONGUES S h em remained 
principally in the 


valley of the Euphrates and Tigris as indicated on the 
map. 

CoNSTANTINOPLE—A scene in Asia Minor, land of 
Tap hetch:. ee 
lebey lowes & comma” P caspian | 
not enter : = | 
into the 
Bible story 
tO any con- 
siderable 
extent until 
the Chris- 
tian era is 
well opened 
up. Through 
Saint Paul his posterity is brought into the New 
Testament story after two thousand years or more, and 
ever since that time he has been the chief promoter of 
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thes © hiris — 
tian fait hi 
and is des- 
fined. tO 
Catiy the 
gospel to the 
UECSL MANOS 
parts of the 
earth. 

SITE OF 
MeEmpuIs — 
vain was 
the earliest 


builder and 





CONSTANTINOPLE 


his posterity has left us the most ancient and colossal 
ruins, assuming that it was he who first settled the valley 
of the Nile. This 1s the site of ancient Memphis, which was 
one of the world’s greatest cities in the days of Joseph. 





SITE OF MEMPHIS 


THE TENTS 
or SHEM—Shem 
still remained in 
his tents along 
the Euphrates. 
He was the pas- 
toral member of 
the family. Up 
COmt Se Cay eaiie 
livés in this 
primitive man- 
ner, and even 
now the tents 
of Shem may 
be seen in all 
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THE TENTS OF SHEM 


their primitive 
simplicity from 
the Nile to the 
Euphrates. 
They love the 
great outdoors 
and their free 
and easy life has 
been conducive 
to a sturae 
people. 
JERUSALEM 
JeEws—A_ group 
of typical Jeru- 
salem Jews, de- 


scendants of Shem through Abraham and Sarah. They 
have changed but little except in dress and manner of 
living. Two-thirds of the population of Jerusalem 1s 


Jewish today, 
yet they do not 
govern the city. 
They are scat- 
tered throughout 
the world, but 
wherever they 
live they are 
known to be both 
industrious and 
prosperous, in 
spite of opposi- 
tion, which is too 
often hurled at 
them. 


JERUSALEM JEWS 
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A BEDOUIN 
Cui—Er—A_ Bed- 
ouin sheikh (an 
Arabian), de- 
scendant of Shem 
through Abra- 
ham and Hagar, 
whose pathetic 
story will be told 
in another chap- 
ter. He lives in 
the desert, is his 
own law-maker 
and lives up to 
only such parts 





A BEDOUIN CHIEF 


of it as best serve his own purposes. He still lives 
primitively in his tents and does not show the progress 


of his half-brother, Israel. 


i /. 





A DESCENDANT OF HAM 


A DESCEND- 
ANT OF Ham— 
A lineal descend- 
ant of Ham. He 
probably retains 
a more original 
likeness to his 
forebear than 
any of the sons of 
Noah; this par- 
ticular individual 
is of Abyssinia, 
and a Christian 
priest of the Ab- 


yssinian order. 
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A Great AMERICAN—A 
son of Japheth. He repre- 
sents the white races: 
Europeans and_ kindred 
peoples. The sons of Jap- 
heth have proven them- 
selves to be the progress- 
ives of all ages. They are 
endowed with qualities 
that can not be defeated, 
they have ever been the 
leaders in the development 
of the highest civilization 
and after centuries of activity they are prepared to 
dominate the world, as it is believed they are destined 
to do. In their prosperity they have not forgotten 
their brothers in the East and have ever been willing 
to lend a helping hand to them. 

Mar—Ten 
geherations 
have passed . 
since the flood [Se Wee"... Mises 
and our atten- | ene ee 
erional, eS ae y) 
called to Ur of 
the Chaldees, [as@g 
nearly five hun- | ™,, 
dred miles from jy 
Babylon. Here 
lived Terah the 
father of Abram, Nahor and Haran, members of the 
house of Shem. Haran died at Ur, leaving a son whose 
hamewas:Lote Gena 25-20% 
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SECrE Ni) EemOr 
ANCIENT Ur—A 
great mound at 
Ur which is be- 
lieved to ante- 
date Abram. If 
so, then the pa- 
triarch probably 
saw this very 
place. At this 
writing extensive 
excavations are 
being carried on 
at Ur and many 
ners ee SCENE OF ANCIENT UR 
coveries are being made in Abram’s native city. 

Tue Tents or ABpraHAM—Abram was born at Ur 
two years after the death of Noah (Ussher). He married 
hismenalia ssister, 
Sarai, and dwelt 
in tents all his 
life. Whether 
God called him 
frome —here we 
cannot be sure, 
but Terah took 
Abram, Nahor 
adeno (aa 1G 
for some good 
reason started 
for. Ganaan. 
Giemialelcs ole 
THE TENTS OF ABRAHAM Ba Gaio20: 

oi 
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EUPHRATES 
VatteEy—Their 
course no doubt 
lay close to the 
Euphrates, and 
after a journey 
of unusual length 
in that day, they 
came to Haran, 
about one thou- 
sand miles north 
of the place of 
their nativity. 
This pictures a 
stack of licorice 


root in the Euphrates Valley not far from where Haran 


is supposed to have been located. 


Marp—But it was left for Abram to move on into 


Canaan, for his 
father (at - the 
age of two hun- 
dred and five) 
died in Haran 
aiter they had 
dwelt here for a 
short time (Gen. 
Ty es O)) parc ine! 
it was here that 
God definitely 
called Abram 
to unknown 
Pantca "Genwso. 
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Damascus— 
Damascus is one 
of the oldest 
cities in the world 
and was an im- 
portant place in 
the days of 
Abram. Since 
it lies directly 
in the route to 
Canaan he surely 
passed through 
eed) Wtasls 
probable that he 
obtained his 
faithful servant, Eliezer, here at that time. Gen. 15:2. 

Scene 1n Damascus—Damascus, because of its 
location, has been an important city since time 1m- 
ina Saneneneile We 
now hasa popula- 
tion of a quarter 
of a million and 
is the junction of 
caravan routes 
from every quar- 
ter of that coun- 
try. We shall 
have occasion to 
see it more in 
detail in later 
chapters as we 
meet other char- 





~ DAMASCUS 





SCENE IN DAMASCUS acters. 
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anMEnen eek Movine TO 
~~ : cP ee 
CaANAAN— ‘SO 
Abram departed, 
and Lot went 
with him. Abram 
was very rich in 
cattle, in silver 











a) we SS we . 
oDamascus / SS | and in gold; and 
_--~ ARABIAN DESERT ™: 4 
' Ramoth Gilead \ Loe, also, who 
_/ JERUSALEM CNG ae : ; 
satis | \\} went with him, 
/ had flocks and 
MEMT. HOR ” 
an herds and tents. 
PENINSULA PFlath } 
uy) Abram was gen- 
MAP erous with Lot 


and treated him as a son as we shall see. 

Marp—tThe first halting place in the Holy Land was 
at Sichem (Shechem), which lies to the south of Haran 
about four hundred miles. The dwellers were Canaan- 
ites, descendants 
ofa" Canaan, the 
oldest son of 
Ham, and distant 
relatives of 
Abram. 

SHECHEM— 
Shechem to-day 
is not like Abram 
found it. It has 
been besieged 
and stormed and 
destroyed many 
times since then; 
but it 1s remark- 
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able that we can 
look upon the 
same physical 
features which 
were seen by the 
oldaipacriarc h 
nearly forty cen- 
turies ago. 
EeivAvnms OL 
Moreu—‘And 
Abram passed 
through the land 
unto the place of 
Shechem unto 
the plain of 





PLAIN OF MOREH 


Moreh, and the Lord appeared unto Abram and said, 
unto thy seed will I give this land; and there builded he 
an altar unto the Lord who had appeared unto him.” 





BELEEL 


Genwt27 6-7. 
CAio2 6a histis 
Gives Palradineo 1 
Moreh and here 
Abram erected 
the first altar 
unto the Lord in 
the Holy Land. 

BeTHet—For 
some reason 
Abram did not 
Cat tiyelOoaronra t 
Shechem but 
moved om to 
Biecie le tiven 
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a 














“CAMP IN PALESTINE 


called Luz, about 
twenty miles to 
the south. 

Camp IN PaL- 
ESTINE—Here 
between Bethel 
and Hai (Ai) he 
pitched his tent 
and called upon 
the name of the 
Lord. Whether 
Abram received 
any definite mes- 
sage from God 
here we are not 


informed. Is it possible that he experienced his first 


wavering of faith at this place? 


Map—For a famine was in the land and Abram 
journeyed on into Egypt, apparently without having 


received any instruc- 
tions of God to do 
so. He was directed 
to go to Canaan, and 
not to Egypt. 
EcyptT1an Bounp 
—Travelers on the 
Road =tomley pts 
Thish 1s no. doube 
the kind of trans- 
portation employed 
by Abram. Customs 
change but little in 
the Lands of the 
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the heat of the day. 





EGYPTIAN BOUND 


Bible, so that as 
we see them to- 
day we might 
have seen them 
ages ago. 
CARAVAN BY 
Nrout— Much 
trafic is carried 
on by night since 
the days are very 
hot. Infact, at 
this time all busi- 
ness practically 
stops in those 
countries during 


The night travelers present a 


very picturesque appearance indeed, and the western 
tourist will always remember the scene as the outstand- 


ing one of all his 
travels in the Ori- 
ental countries of 
Palestine, Ara- 
bia, and Meso- 
potamia for this 
reason. 

Te Sp TES TRIN 
Camp—So if they 
traveled mostly 
by night they 
camped by day 
like this, as they 
domme eh NOW. 
It is a common 


CARAVAN BY NIGHT 
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thing to find a 
merchant fast 
asleep in his store 
or a farmer in his 
held at mid-day. 
Often the so- 
journer may be 
seen stretched 
out on the street 
fast asleep, from 
two to four in the 






afternoon. 
Turn, River 
Nire—It must “Sa oe 





have been very EASTERN CAMP 


refreshing to Abram to reach the beautiful Nile, and 
a land of plenty, after he had found himself on the 
parched hills of Bethel in the midst of a drought. 

Sr resort bak 
Pyramip—Mem- 
phis was a flour- 
ishing city at that 
time. Pharaoh 
no doubt spent 
much of his time 
there and Abram 
surely did not 
faily to see. this 
very ancient 
pyramid, which 
was near Mem- 
phis, and was 


THE RIVER NILE very old even in 
[ 67 ] 
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Wels, Gils le PYRAMID 


THE AGES 





his day. This is 
called the. Step 
Pyramid. It was 
made of softer 
material than the 
later ones like 
Cheops and is 
now falling into 
decay. 

THE GREAT 
Pyramips — The 
Great Pyramids 
in the distance. 
Not far from this 
view it is prob- 


able Abram met Pharaoh (whom it is believed was 


one of the Hyksos). 


He denied to the king that 


Sarai was his wife because he feared the king, and 


ehies) @mistepre- 
sentation proved 
to be a stupid 
and expensive 
blunder. Gen. 
i abienese, ele, Ae. 
1920. 

THE SPpHINxX— 
The Sphinx, too, 

was in a good 
state of preserva- 
tion at that time. 
With all these 
' wonders 
Abram might 


2d) 





THE GREAT PYRAMIDS 
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have stopped to 
compare the ad- 
vancement made 
by the sons of 
Ham with those 
of his nearer kin 
on the Euphra- 
tes. (We will have 
occasion to see 
Beypt “more 
thoroughly un- 
der Joseph and 
Moses.) 

RETURN FROM 
Ecyer—Abram’s 
mistake in introducing his wife as his sister hastened his 
departure from Egypt. He left peaceably, however, as 
1s) evi = 
denced by 
the fact 
thatebiia= 
raoh per- 
mitted the 
IRaGhia nel: 
to take all 
his posses- 
sions with 
him as he 
retuLned 
Om =Car 
naan, and 
we are told 





THE SPHINX 





«ce 
RETURN FROM EGYPT that “he 
| G2 | 
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was) very cich:” SEE SEanEn — 
Getimeig- 107 A VJ 22 BelhHoron “be Ps 
Yj ¥  Ajalono oGilga 
AGREE SIIB |) ae TOS ey 
imnatho YNA 
SEPARATE—At Ye Jarmutho 


best the pasturage 
was poor about 
Bethel, but the 
famine had passed 
and they remained 
here about two 
years. Ashas been |x EDOMITES 
seen, Abram and [ Vednctasens 
BO temce pum tel ts ken 
property interests 
separate. The servants of Lot and those of Abram 
disagreed and as the land about Bethel was not ade- 
quate anyhow, the two relatives decided to separate. 
So Abram gave Lot his choice of lands and they parted 
= tao ae good friends, as 
ee » willbe ens. 
Generic 0-9. 
Mar—Lot 
lgaeveien oo ee liis 
choice, selected 
the Jordan Val- 
ley, which was 
probably sug- 
gested by his 
recent visit to 
the Nile, and 
also by the fact 
that he spent his 





MAP 





THE JORDAN VALLEY entire life over 
ee 
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on the Euphra- 
tes. Abram went 
to Mamre (He- 
bron), about 
thirty miles 
south of Bethel. 
Crone Bk fe wife =i’ 

THE JORDAN 
VaLtLteEy—The 
valley of the Jor- 
dan, near the 
north end of the 
Dead Sea, is ex- 
tremely produc- 
tive. It grows all 
kinds of grain, vegetables, and fruits; even bananas 
grow here. 

Tents or Lor—Jorpan Vatitey—So Lot pitched 
his tents here in 
the midst of this 
prosperous and 
fertile country 
and he would 
have prospered, 
but he fellin with 
bad company, 
and before his 
death he found 
himself poverty 
stricken. 

Ea Des (Ages 
Fountarn—A 






TENTS OF LOT—JORDAN VALLEY 





mammoth spring ELISHA’S FOUNTAIN 
[ 42 ] 
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bursts from the 
foot of the Ju- 
dean hills here, 
and supplements 
the Jordan in 
irrigating the 
plain. This great 
spring was 
probably _ bitter 
at the time of 
Abram. It is said 
to have been 
sweetened by 
Elisha through 
a miracle many 
years afterward. 





VALLEY OF ACHOR 


VALLEY or AcHoR—Another stream flowing from 
out the Judean hills spreads over the valley of Achor 





and lends its part 
to water this 
plain. Let us 
say in passing 
that it was in this 
valley that Ac- 
han was stoned 
for stealing the 
golden wedge 
from the plunder 
of Jericho in the 
days of Joshua. 
Of course there 
was no Jericho in 


Woticiaay. 
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Brepouin Camp—This valley is the lowest spot on 
the earth’s surface, being more than a thousand feet 
below sea level. Naturally the climate is hot and the 
laziest and most 
vicious natives 
of the country 
= have always 
been found here. 

THe RIVER 
Jorpan—The 
River Jordan 
was the east 
boundary of 
Lot’s grazing 
lands. The plain 
LS) abou tl) sie 
miles wide here. 
From the stand- 
point of Bible 
history the Jordan is very important and we will see it 
many times as we proceed. 








THE RIVER JORDAN 


QUESTIONS 


In what direction was migration after the flood? 
What direction is Babel from Ararat? Nature of the 
country? On what river is Babel? Where is its source? 
Mouth? Who built the tower of Babel? What material 
was used? Why was it not finished? What became of 
the builders? Where did the family of Ham .go? 
Japheth? Shem? What people to-day are descendants 
of Ham? Japheth? Shem? Where is Chaldea? 
Where was Abram born? In what manner did he live? 
What was his father’s name? His wife’s name? Who 
was Lot? Where did Terah start? How far did he get? 
On what plain is Haran? Where did Terah die? 

le 
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Where did God direct Abram to go? What direction is 
Canaan from Haran? Approximate distance? Where 
was the first altar built in the Holy Land? Where did 
Abram go from Shechem? What direction? How far? 
Where did Abram go from Bethel? Why? What 
blunders did he make with Pharaoh? Why? What is 
the river in Egypt? Where did Abram go from Egypt? 
Did he take his flocks? Why did Abram and Lot 
separate? Where did Lot go? Where did Abram go? 
How far apart were they? Did they remain friendly? 
NW hatisahe date-b..C.2 


ra 


7 


a 


- 
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ISAAC AND ISHMAEL 


INTRODUCEIONF LOsCHAL TE RAU1 


WE HAVE SEEN in the preceding chapter the story of the 
Tower of Babel, and how the families of Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth separated and became the heads of three 
distinct types of people. Abraham was a son of Shem, and 
a native of Ur in Chaldea, some five hundred rile 
south of Shinar (Babel). God saw fit to call forth from 
the world’s population one man who, by processes of 
the severest discipline, should become the father of a 
people through whom the divine will should be wrought 
out and from whom should evolve the Saviour of the 
world. Abraham was the man chosen for that re- 
sponsible position and God promised that he would 
establish him in Canaan and give the land to his 
children. Accordingly Abraham went to Canaan 
accompanied by Lot, his nephew. Their herds soon 
became so large that the country about Bethel would 
not support both, so they separated. Lot went over 
into the Jordan Valley and Abraham went down to 


Mamre (Hebron). 
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ABRAM APPROACHES CANAAN 


[e/a] 
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CHArter III 
ISAAC AND ISHMAEL 
Gene 13= 1 


Mar—Abram estab- 
lished himself in Mamre, 
about thirty-five miles 
from the Jordan. But “‘he 
pitched his tent toward {fife 
Lot,” that he might con- See ar he 
stantly be his shield in 
time of trouble. Gen. 13: ioe Goan 

Mamre—Manmre is a yf Pes 
broken plain about the 
head of a little valley 
called Eshcol, and here 
Abram had many inter- 
estinmemespenicoccssa | he Se 
building shown 
here is a Greek 
monastery dedi- 
cated to Abram. 
The spot we are 
looking upon 1s 
some two miles 
irom modern 
Hebron and often 
the Bible calls the 


two places by the 











same name, 
which is appar- 
ent from Gen. 
Meal Gs 
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HEBRON — 
This is Hebron; 
reputed to be 
next to Damas- 
cus, the oldest 
city in the world. 
We will have oc- 
casion to return 
to Hebron, so we 
will continue in 
pursuitofAbram. 

CAPTURE OF 
Lor—Within the 
‘d Me Ge course of five 

HEBRON years Lot had 
wanderedasfaras 
the south end of the Dead Sea. He got there just in time 
to be captured with the Sodomites, who were all taken by 
Ched- eieeticcie oe 
oT | ao= re A 
mer and 
carried 
fartothe 
nro f: tall 
{Oa CIty. 
eal led 
Hobah, 
neeralr 
Damas- 
cu Ss 
Gengia: 
Nok, Ney 














Ca ieniey CAPTURE OF 
[esa 


ROE 
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Upper JoRDAN 
—Abram had 
Minas Chcmniia ney, 
friends by this 
time; who, when 
they got word of 
Lot’scapture,lost 
no time in accom- 
panying Abram 
in pursuit of the 
captors of his 
nephew. They 
must have passed 
this very plain 
ecmetal cays api 
proached Kadesh. 

Country or Dan—They pushed on into the neigh- 
borhood of Dan, 
which afterward 
became a very 
important place. 
If there was a vil- 
lage there at all, 
at this time it was 
Ceilie, Abernsiay, 
After the days of 
Samson it was 
settled by a col- 
ony from Zorah 
who changed the 
name to Dan, the 
tribe to which 
COUNTRY OF DAN they belonged. 

[ 83 ] 
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UPPER JORDAN 











LEBANON FOOTHILLS 


Eicbaliamcmecicy: 
in the Lebanons 
near Damascus. 

ABRAM ReE- 
covers LoT— 
They recovered 
Lot and all the 
people of Sodom 
with their goods, 
after which they 
returned victo- 
riously to Salem 
(Jerusalem), a 
distance of 
about one hun- 
dir .é-d 
twenty-five 
miles. 


ay ofl 
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LEBANON 
FooTHILLs —Still 
going northward, 
they came to the 
foothills of the 
Lebanons. (The 
old bridge was 
built in Roman 
days and was new 
in the time of 
Jesus.) 

Map—Abram 
and his neighbors 
overtook and slew 


Chedorlaomer at 









{ 
pand foPanias 


x (Laise 
y Kadesh a 
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Kings Dave 
— JERUSALEM — 
Metre oisn es. Of 
Sodom, who had 
escaped the cap- 
tors, came over 
fo oalem~s to con= 
gratulate Abram, 
and they met at 
the King’s Dale, 
which is only a 
stone’s throw 
from where the 
temple afterward 
Scood son Mt, 
Moriah. Abram restored to the Sodomites all their 
belongings and kept nothing for his trouble, much 
against the protest of the King. Gen. 14: 17-24. 

MEeELcHIZEDEK—The mysterious priest, Melchizedek, 
King of Salem (Jerusalem), also met Abram here and 
blessed him, and 
received tithes of 
all, and the uncle 
and nephew sep- 
arated again, 
never to meet 
any more. Gen. 
Vig Wee INGE 
ther is the name 
of the priest-king 
mentioned again 
except in the He- 


MELCHIZEDEK brew letter. 
| 87 | 
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SITE OF SODOM 





SITE OF SoDOM 
—Lot returned to 
the south shore of 
the Dead Sea 
with the King of 
Sodom, who came 
to congratulate 
Abram. But it 
seems their con- 
duct was no 
better after this 
bitter experience. 
This scene is at 
the extreme south 
end of the Dead 


Sea and is believed to be the site of the lost cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. 
Poot or Hesgron—This is the pool of Hebron, to 


which reference 
is made in the 
days) ot David, 
but probably was 
not there when 
Abram visited 
Hebron (Mamre). 
At any fate 
Abram returned 
to Hebron, his old 
home after leav- 
ing Salem. 
PROMISE TO 


ABRAM—A year 


later the Lord ap- 
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Demnca sit o 
Abram again and 
assured him of a 
son, and that his 
cWererc card ani t.s 
should become as 
numerous as the 
eee ts yee GO-de.s 
PLOIMISEeSs Were 
broader at this 
time than they 
had been in earlier 
times. He was 
once more prom- 
ised all the land 
as an inheritance forever, that both he and his posterity 
should receive divine guidance for all time, and urged 
the patriarch to trust in Him, which he did and is 
Tea therefore called the 

ee ay yy Aare “father of the faith- 
RSF cern, ® | ful’ until this day. 

ie eee Gennis B.C. tore. 

oy pe iar Marp—Here then 

< =, | Ishmael was born, 


WILDERNESS OF 


Gerspringe of see though it appears 
« geatn | from verse fourteen 
, that Hagar, his 
ix mother, was below 
MESIAL Beersheba, near 
| Kadesh-barnea, at 
Beer-lahai-roi_ be- 


fore the birth of her 


son. Gen. 16. 





PROMISE TO ABRAM 


pe 
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SCENE SOUTH 
or BEERSHEBA— 
This scene is in 
the neighborhood 
of Kadesh-bar- 
nea, and the 
barren country 
is in striking con- 
trast to Mamre. 
But God took 
care of the un- 
fortunate Hagar 
until the child 
was born. After 
the birth of Ish- 
mael his mother brought him back to the home of 
Abram and Sarai at Hebron and he was reared as the 
“child of promise” until Isaac was born to Sarai, Abram’s 
wite. -B. CG. 19fo. 

ABRAHAM'S 
Oak — Thirteen 
years have passed 
and Abram 1s 
ninety-nine years 
old; God renews 
his covenant with 
him, changes his 
hame to Abra= 
ham, demands 
circumcision, and 
definitely _prom- 








< 


SCENE SOUTH OF BEERSHEBA 





ises a son whose 


name is to be ABRAHAM’S OAK 
[ 90 ] 
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THE ANGEL’S VISIT 


[ots] 





H/ 








IpSUA AEC AON DLS EY MA EL 





Isaac wand: whonsiall berborn to Sarai. Ihe ‘wife 
is ninety years old and her name is changed to Sarah. 
This is called Abraham’s oak, the sole surviving member 
of the “oaks of Mamre,” and it was here that Abraham 
received the promise. Gen. 17. B. C. 1897. 

Tent Dwetiters—Abraham dwelt in tents (Gen. 
18: 1). As we have already seen, customs change but 
little in Palestine; it is therefore reasonable to suppose 
that the tents of 
Abraham were 
not much unlike 
this one, which is 
prtehed bit a 
Nttlemdistance 
from where he 
camped for many 
years at Mamre. 

THE ANGEL’S 
Visir —Abraham 
was a very gen- 
erous man. Upon 
one occasion, 
while at Mamre, 
he entertained 
three strangers who proved to be messengers of 
God. (Believed to be referred to in Heb. 13: 2.) They 
commended the patriarch but predicted the immediate 
destruction of the country of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
home of Lot, in spite of the pleadings of Abraham. 
Genero. 

Soutu or THE DEap SEA—When Sodom stood here 
(or near here) two of the angels entered the city on the 
evening of the same day they had dined with Abraham. 

[ 93 ] 





TENT DWELLERS 








They were enter- 
tained by Lot, 
who met them at 
the gates of 
~ Sodom, and as a 
iS result of this 
kindness, when 
the city was de- 
stroyed next day, 
Lot was saved. 
Geno 7-4 

ENTERTAINING 
Company — This 
pictures natives 
in this section 
entertaining company by night, and may be much the 
same way the angels were entertained by Lot and 
Abraham here ages ago. 

Lot Leavine 
Sopom—Before 
the city was de- 
stroyed Lot and 
his family were 
directed to leave, 
so that their lives 
might be saved. 

Lod seWViee 
Lookep Bacx— 
They were com- 
manded, upon 
leaving the city 
not to look back, 






SOUTH OF THE DEAD SEA 


but we are told ENTERTAINING COMPANY 
[ 94 ] 
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Rubens 


LOT LEAVING SODOM 





7) 
W 








TSN AN ES 





that ““Lot’s wife looked 
back, and was turned 
foun epillateotesalt. 
(GeeslG 7315-20: 

A PiIttar or Satt— 
The Dead Sea is the 
lowest, deadest, saltiest 
body of water on the 
earth. The bed of the 
sea.is salt. Whole 
mountains of salt arise 
from the shores of the 
sea and many beautiful 
and peculiar formations 
are to be found around 
the shore. This pillar is called by the natives, 
“Lot’s Wife.” By a stretch of imagination you can 
see the bust of a woman in the “Pillar.” Though it 
stands between 
Zoar and Sodom 
in the route of 
Wot s snight, eno 
one attaches im- 
portance to it in 
this connection. 

Marp—Zoar 
Zoar lies across 
the Dead Sea 
from oodom. 
itera us tainc.c 
around the shore 
is some eighteen 









LOTS WIFE LOOKED BACK 





A PILLAR OF SALT miles, but the 
ee) 
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air-line can not 
be more than five 
“Seah cpniloh x}, RagetirGilead 5 or Six. 
BETHEL, MouNTAIN 
? free: “ap cea sl Currrs or Moas 
odo i tbe cone a —Precipitous 
hills rise from 
eglon _ HEBRON 7,9 the east shore, 
Socoho § where Lot and 
| his daughters 
dwelt in the cliffs 
and caves. Lot 
has lost all his 
possessions and 
is no doubt very 
much discouraged, and both he and his daughters have 
lost their self-respect, which is a still greater loss. 
Map—The 
two miserable 
sons of Lot were 
Moab and Ben- 
ammi (Ammon). 
Finally their 
tribes became 
very powerful 
and settled the 
COUmMeCr yy tnd 12 
Cie aebvenGhe 
map. They were 
subdued cen- 
turies afterward 
again and again, 


OSHECHEM 





MAP—ZOAR 





but they were a MOUNTAIN CLIFFS OF MOAB 
[ 98 ] 
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Ehorneinet ne= mem eee 
[))|] ESORARLON — oEndor yar = rei 
flesh of Israel | eT iii rn one 
t HA 6 % Mizpeh 





i} 2 rene Beth-shin 
for long after | || || od Tsoiinah oJabesh Gilead 
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Siiiwetsmesince 
their origin, and 
were responsible 
for placing the 
hideous god 
Moloch in Jeru- 
salem in Solomon’s day (see chapter 23). The Moab- 
ites, who, ever obstinate were a higher type of people and 
later you will observe that one of the daughters of Moab 
was Ruth, great-grandmother of King David. 

A BEDOUIN 
Home—A Bed- 
Oulne Cam pein 
southern Pales- 
tine. Abraham 
now moves to 
Gerar, and_ be- 
cause he fears 
Abimelech the 
King, he again 
denies his wife as 
hes lad sdonme 


before Pharaoh in 
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MAP—GERAR 


Ishmael away. 





Gen. 21: 


Map—GeErArR—Here at 
Gerar Isaac was born, and 
at the age of eight days 
he was circumcised. Abra- 
ham is now one hundred 
years old. Gen. 252 Is: 
BvCrasoo: 

GrerAar—Abraham dwelt 
near Gerar for some 
months and ‘“‘When Isaac 
was weaned he made a 
great feast that day,” 
and it was then that 
Sarah demanded her hus- 
band to send Hagar and 
Oar. 


ExpuLsion oF Hacar—Sarah’s demand prevailed 
and Abraham turned Hagar and Ishmael from‘: his 


home, and they 
dwelt in the 
desert south of 
Beer-sheba. 
HaGarR IN THE 
Desert — Hagar 
was an Egyptian 
and was born in 
this same wilder- 
ness, fifty miles 
or more south- 
west of here. 
She could en- 
dure; but it was 
too much for the 





























EXPULSION OF HAGAR 
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boy, who almost 
perished with 
thirst. But God 
heard the cries 
of the mother 
ance leduelticr to 
see that she was 
NOt etateiGoms ca 
spring of water, 
and the child was 
Saved.) Gell. 21: 
ROS) Ig. 

Ao SON OF : 
IsHuMAEL—God mu ae ie” 
Promiec eo ke HAGAR IN THE DESERT 
a great nation of Ishmael, and he did. Thisis a twentieth 
century Ishmaelite. They are a vicious, lazy people 
and to this day are a great menace to the Jewish people 
who still reside 
inp t hier Elo Ly 
bebe — Ives 
bought Joseph, 
engaged Israel in 
many wars, and 
foaday laugh 
when a Jew is in 
trouble. 

A DAUGHTER 
OF THE DESERT— 
[Awe Bacuabe suictat 
woman in North 
‘ : Sinai peninsula 
A SON OF ISHMAEL adorned in her 
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jewels and best 
togs. Her fore- 
father was Abra- 
ham and her 
mother was 
ELae ats fice 
Egyptian, born 
east of the Red 
Sea. The popu- 
lation of this en- 
tire Sinai district 
is only about five 
thousand. 
Map—A bra- 
ham left Gerar 
and dwelt at Beersheba. He and Abimelech adjusted 
their difficulties in a mutually satisfactory way, and 
while we cannot say they were fast friends, they at 
least agreed not to fight. The Beersheba district has 
the most fertile and til- TTT BETHEL, 
able soil in all Palestine, lM ae “ey, 
but it lies on the very Zoraho MizP 
edge of the desert and 
is therefore more sub- 
ject to drouth than other 
parts of this country. 
Gen. 21: 22-36,4A5 crops 
were uncertain in this 
section it was not a desir- 
able place for permanent Pee NeeN See 
settlement, although he 
did make this his home 
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for some twenty years. MAP 
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THe WELL oF 
THE OatH— 
Abraham dug a 
well and planted 
a etove at Beer- 
sheba, and Abim- 
elech visited 
limisand-they 
swore by the well 
to live in peace. 
This is believed 
to be a well of 


Abraham and 


possibly ‘‘The “Wisin 4 . 
Prelio theoath: THE WELL OF THE OATH 
Dp] 


which is the meaning of the name Beer-sheba. Gen. 
Gee iec4n ba 180! 





QUESTIONS 


What direction is Mamre from Jordan? Is Lot ona 
plain or hill? Abram? With what city is Mamre 
identical? Where is Sodom? What happened to Lot 
at Sodom? What direction is Damascus from Sodom? 
What did Abram do when Lot was captured? Was Lot 
recovered? Where did Abram go? Where did he meet 
the king of Sodom? To whom did Abram give tithes? 
Did Lot go with Abram? When did he go? What did 
God promise Abram? Where was Ishmael born? 
Who was his mother? What was Hagar’s nationality? 
Did Abram have another son? What was his name? 
Who was his mother? Where was he born? How old 
was Ishmael when Isaac was born? Date B. C.? 
What became of Hagar and Ishmael? What threat- 
ened the life of Ishmael? To whom does Abraham again 
deny his wife? Result? What direction is Gerar from 

| OS J 
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Beersheba? What does Beersheba mean? Are there 
old wells there to-day? Did Abimelech and Abraham 
become friendly? Who visited Abraham at Mamre? 
Where did two of the angels go? Who met them at 
Sodom? What happened to Sodom? Was Lot saved? 
What became of Lot’s wife? Where did Lot go from 
Sodom? Nature of country of Zoar? On what sea? 
Speak of salt deposits? How many sons had Lot? 
Name them. Who are Moabites? Ammonites? 
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INTRODUGTION TO"CHAR TERR LY 


As Has been related, Lot and Abram chose separate 
locations about twenty years before the opening events 
of this chapter. Lot, having chosen the country of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, naturally fell in with its people. 
He was carried away by Chedorlaomer, but was 
rescued by Abram and his neighbors. But Lot did not 
have the strength of character of his uncle, and ended 
his days among the mountains of Moab, in poverty and 
disgrace. In the meantime Ishmael had been born to 
Hagar, Sarah’s servant. Thirteen years later Abraham 
was given another son by Sarah, whom he named 
Isaac. Hagar and Ishmael were then sent away and 
Isaac became the sole heir. He was born at Gerar 
but now the family moved back to Beersheba, from 
whence the story follows. 
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CuHaprer IV 
JACOB AND ESAU 
Gen 22-06 

ABRAHAM AND Isaac—The crucial test came to 
Abraham after he had lived in Beersheba twenty years, 
and Isaac was twenty-five years old. God said to him: 
“Take now thy son, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest and get thee into the land of Moriah; and offer 
him there for a burnt offering upon the mountain.” 
Isaac was the idol of Abraham’s life, he had been born 
after years of prayer and longing for a son, but notwith- 
standing this the faithful patriarch immediately made 
every preparation 
to comply with 
God’s request and 
came to Moriah 
which to-day isa 
part of Jerusalem, 
ready to make the 
Piet Ssacrince, 
Gem 2a 1-3 
BeG@eeyT 

Mount Mo- 
RIAH—Jerusalem, 
aceitemstands eto= 
day, is ,built on 
four hills, and Mt. 
Moriah is one of them. But when Abraham was there 
it was a mere village and stood back to the south of 
Moriah. It was here, however, that Abraham came— 
intent upon offering Isaac as a burnt offering unto 


God. 
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SUMMIT 


Tsaac. 


OF MORIAH 
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SUMMIT OF 
MortaH—Nearly 
nine hundred 
years later David 
bought this hill 
and Solomon 
built his temple 
upone it" (bane. 
1000); the altar 
for burnt offer- 
ings was built 
upon the rock 
upon which it is 
said Abraham 
was going to offer 


The building on this site to-day is the Mosque 


of Omar, and because of the history of the rock the 
dome is called ““The Dome of the Rock.” The stone 


is directly under 
the dome. 

5 CoraNiE, +028 
ABRAHAM'S AL- 
TAR— The dome 
is supported by 
pillars as are here 
shown and the 
rock is there in 
the foreground. 
By many scholars 
it is believed to 
be the very spot 
visited by Abra- 
ham, when he 





SCENE OF ABRAHAM’S ALTAR 
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OFFERING ISAAC 
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was intent upon 
making a burnt 
offering of his son. 
Tue Historic 
Rockx—To get a 
better view of the 
rock we give this 
picture which 
was taken from 
the top of the 
dome looking 
straight down 
upon it. 
OFFERING 
Isaac—After 





THE HISTORIC ROCK 


preparing the altar “Abraham stretched forth his hand 
and took the knife to slay his son.” But an angel 
interfered and Abraham was assured that he could offer 








teh 


MO 





DERN BEERSHEBA 


a ram which he 
found there in- 
stead of his be- 
loved son Isaac. 
Gen. 22: 4-14. 
MoberN BEER- 
SHEBA— ‘SO 
ep ale dmetie.- 
turned unto his 
young men who 
had accompanied 
him from Beer- 
sheba up to the 
foot of Moriah, 
and they rose up 
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and went together 
to Beersheba, and 
Abraham dwelt 
there.” Twenty- 
one years passed 
before the next 
great event in 
Abraham’s life. 
GENERAL VIEW 
or HEsron—In 
the meantime, 
Abraham seemed 
to have moved 
ba _— wee his family back to 
GENERAL VIEW OF HEBRON Herons 
thirty miles to the north; here Sarah died, being one 
hundred and twenty-seven years old. Aber wept 
for her many days, and the sons of Heth (Canaan- 
ites), original na- 
tives of Hebron, 
were very kind to 
ham. Genw 23. 
13 aD Soe: 
MacHPpELAH— 
There was a great 
cave at Hebron 
called “Machpe- 
lah,’ and Abra- 
tan proposed to 
buy this for a 
family burial 
place. The chil- 
dienwot Heth 











TROGIR 





urged him to ac- 
CEpteieedsea Olle, 
but this Abraham 
refused to do and 
insisted that they 
Sell aicemtomeniin, 
which they did, 
for four hundred 
shekels of silver. 
The cave to-day 
is covered by this 
mosque _ which 
was once a Chris- 









tian church. “ENTRANCE TO MACHPELAH 

ENTRANCE TO 
Macupetan — The mosque is considered one of 
the most important shrines of the Moham- 
medan world, and it may well be so revered, 
for here Abra- 
hamelsaacmand 
aco petovet nen 
with their wives, 
were buried. 

Bi ieee Or 
SarAH — “And 
Abraham buried 
Sarahiy. his witc, 
in the cave of the 
Field of Machpe- 
lea, 9b est-orrie 
Mamre: the same 
Ae is Hebron in the 
TOMB OF SARAH Land of Canaan, 
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and the field and the cave that is therein were made sure 
unto Abraham for a possession of a burial place by the 
sons of Heth.” Gen. 23: 19-20. 

Toms or SaraH—Behind that grating is said to be 
the tomb of Sarah. This with the tomb of Abraham 
was photographed by the American colony of Jerusalem 
two years ago when they were installing an electric 
light plant in the mosque. It is the first and only 
picture ever made in the mosque, as far as we can 
learn. 

Map—After the death of Sarah, Abraham desires 
most of all in his old 
age to see Isaac prop- 
erly married. A beau- 
tiful story is told in 
chapter twenty-four of 
how Rebekah was 
brought from Haran, 
the house of Nahor, 

jie to Isaac at Vakae 

Lc astm roi. (Haran is about 

“five hundred miles 

northeast, in Meso- 

potamia.) Isaac himself did not go to Haran, but 

Abraham sent his trustworthy servant, Eliezer, upon 

this important errand of selecting a wife for his son 
from his father’s house. 

A Drink or Warer—It is a common thing in the 
Bible lands for a woman to give a stranger a drink of 
water in this manner. So Abraham’s servant prayed, 
“Let it come to pass that the damsel to whom I shall 
say, Let down thy pitcher, I pray thee, that I may 
drink; and she shall say, Drink, and*I will give thy 
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Ganmiel sued tink 
also: let the same 
be she that thou 
hast appointed 
for thy servant 
Isaace Genoa: 
=A. 

REBEKAH AT 
THE WELL — Re- 
bekah came to 
the well. ‘““‘She 
was the daughter 
of Bethuel, son of 
Milcah, whose 
husband | was 
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OF \ 








NATER 


Nahor, brother of Abraham.” That is, she was Isaac’s 


COUSINem Gren. 24751 5-27. 


ELiezER AND REBEKAH—‘‘The damsel was very fair 





ELIEZER AND REBEKAH 


to look upon, and 
she went down to 
the well, and 
filled her pitcher 
and came up, and 
the servant fan 
to meet her, and 
said—let me, I 
pray thee, drink 
a little water of 
Eyer pttc ne teks 
Gen 2410-17. 
ELIEZER Con- 


VINCED— And 
she said, Drink, 
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my Lord. And she 
hasted and let down 
her pitcher upon her 
hand and gave him 
drink, . . sand the 
man wondering at her 
held his peace, to 
know whether the 
Lord had made his 
journey prosperous or 
nots; .Gen. 242 928 
Isaac’s PRESENTS— 
So Eliezer told Re 
bekah his story and 
presented her with 
ELIEZER CONVINCED heavy golden jewelry, 
which had been sent 
by Isaac. He was invited to her father’s home and 
the family agreed that she should go with Abraham’s 
servant and become the wife of Isaac, her cousin. 
Gene2a-s28-01 
REBEKAH PRESENTED TO ABRAHAM—The servant 
brought Rebekah into Canaan, ie when he met eee 
he told him all aie | 
the things that 
hes had done: 
Sava icles [stata c 
brought Rebekah 
to his mother’s 
tent and took 
Rebekah, and she 


became his wife. 








He loved her, and REBEKAH PRESENTED TO ABRAHAM 
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Isaac was comforted 
after his mother’s 
death.” Gen. 24: 
O26 5 

Marp—In the 
meantime, Abraham 
married Keturah, 
and she bore him six 
children. The most 
famous of these was 
Midian, the progeni- 
tor of the Midian- 
ites, or Arabians. 
They settled in Ara- 
bia and as far south 
as the Gulf of Aka- 
bah. They no doubt 


intermarried with 








THE SUNSET 
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later with the 
Bdomites de- 
scendants of 
Esau).. In later 
chapters we shall 
meet them many 
times. 

THE SUNSET— 
Abraham, re- 
gardless of cost, 
was faithful to 
God to the very 
end. He traveled 
Much. ad no 
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enemies and was 
immensely rich 
for Wins daa 
“Abraham gave 
up the ghost and 
died in a good old 
age (one hundred 
and seventy-five 
years), an old 
man and full of 
years, and was 
gathered to his 
people.” Gen. 25: 
7-8. 

THE FUNERAL 
Train—Ishmael had married among the Egyptians, his 
mother’s people. As might be expected, he was not 
friendly toward Isaac, but notwithstanding this he 
returned home 
for the funeral, 
and the two 
brothers buried 
Ehett=tathen: 
There is no record 
of any resent- 
ment upon the 
part of the out- 
cast brother. 

HEBRON— 
Abraham was 
buried in Hebron 


in the Cave of 





HEBRON 





Wiech pelea le ABRAHAM’S TOMB 
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where a few years 
before he had laid 
his wife Sarah to 
RSS: (Gish DAAC 
Da@rlo22. 

ABRAHAM'S 
Toms—And this 
is said to be his 
tomb inside the 
cave, which is 
covered by the 
famous mosque 
mentioned in a 
previous para- 
graph. 
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MAP 


Map—After the funeral of Abraham, Isaac returned 
to Lahai-roi, which is probably Beersheba or somewhere 
near, possibly to the south of it. Gen. 25: 11. 





ek 
ees 


eas SEBS BS 
HAGAR’S: WELL mael. 


Hacar’s WELL 
—The country 
to the south is 
desert except for 
an occasional 
oasis like this. 
Heacar stececo 
Lahai-roi before 
the birth of Ish- 
mael, and this 
spring is said to 
have been the 
one that saved 
the life of Ish- 
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Ma p—Ishmael 








MEDITERRANEAN / Hebrono 
2 


eas wade (y also returned to his 


~ Beersheba 


home at Havilah, in 
the wilderness of 
: Shur, near the boun- 
wikocantss. OF tana 2h dary of Egypt. Gen. 
Ezion Geber) PAA Gee 

A SON OF THE 
Desert —Ishmael’s 
mother was Egy p- 
tian and was reared 
in a desert region. 
So, naturally when 
Abraham sent her 
away, she wandered 
back to her own people, and her son was reared more 
like an Egyptian than a Hebrew. This man 1s a typi- 
cal representative of the family, who are a warlike and 
sullen people to 
Chichdayee sal inis 
picture was taken 
during the World 
War, at which 
time he was made 
an officer in the 
British army. He 
proved himself a 
brave man and 
very valuable to 
the cause of the 
Allies, as was true 
of many professed 
Mohammedans. 











A SON OF THE DESERT 
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A SAD iss ea Rea 
PHILOSOPHER— 
The country is 
sparsely settled 
and offers few op- 
portunities, but in 
Spite ot this an 
occasional philos- 
Opileimiset Obie 
found among the 
poor descendants 
Of lshinael = ate= 
day. 

Epom — Isaac’s 
sons, Jacob and 
Esau (twins), were born in this desert below Beer- 
sheba. Chronologists place the birth of the twins at 
1844 B. C., and the death of Abraham at 1828 B. C., so 
that the boys 
were sixteen years 
old at the time 
of Abraham’s 
deathnn ss Genee25: 
A225. 

eelgy PCy Al, 
DeseErT HomeE— 
A typical modern 
home in the 
Kadesh-barnea 
neighborhood. It 
probably is not 
much unlike the 
jolaee «wierrre 
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Jacob and Esau 
were born. 

P Leas eee 
KADESH-BARNEA 
—Some small 
game 1s occasion- 
ally found here, 
but vegetation of 
the nature of 
palatable food is 
very scarce. So 
that a “mess of 
pottage ism 
rarity and is 
more highly 
valued than we of this country can imagine. 

Jacop ano Esau—The birthright privilege 
naturally fell to Esau. But hunger drove him to sell 
Ciitcuaio ltt 
Jacob for a mess 
of pottage. They 
were still near 
Beersheba at this 
time, and the 
boys were about 
fourteen years of 
age. Gen. 25:29- 
B47 BC meso: 

Map—This 
part of the coun- 
try occupied by 
Isaac is subject 





A TYPICAL DESERT HOME 





to drought and PLAIN OF KADESH-BARNEA 
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during a famine it seems 
that he started for Egypt. 
But he, for some reason 
halted at Gerar, the place 
of his birth, and remained 
there several years. Gen. 
2OF el Ose Geel OOd: 
Home 1n GERAR—A per- 
ennial stream flows by 
Gerar and for this reason 
it does not become so 
stricken with famine as 
Beersheba, where there is 
water in the semi-desert 
stream only a small part 
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MAP 


of the year. Isaac, making the same mistake that 
his father did a few years before, introduced his wife 
as his sister to Abimelech, and trouble was threatened 





HOME IN GERAR 


[Bison 


VS I9) Go OSES + 
howell Gerar 
was once the cap- 
poaleot aglitt le 
kingdom, there is 
nothing whatso- 
ever remaining to 
indicate that 
there ever was a 
city there. The 
stranger has no 
more welcome in 
this region to-day 
than that given 
to Isaac. 
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NEAR GERAR— 
King Abimelech 
finally ordered 
Isaac to leave 
Gerar, so he 
moved a little 
way east, farther 
up the stream. 
A dispute had 
arisen between 
the herdsmen of 
Isaac and the 
king, and the re- 
mainder of his 
sojourn was very 
unpleasant as well as unprofitable. Gen. 26: 20-23. 

GENERAL View BEERSHEBA—So Isaac moved on to 
Beersheba, and the Lord renewed with him the covenant 
he had made with 
Abraham. Abim- 
elech visited 
Isaac here, and 
they agreed to 
live peaceably, 
but to have no 
dealings with 
each other. Gen. 
DO20=33, 

A DEscENDANT 
OF THE HirTrTires 
—Esau is now 
iO Tate yare anicane 






NEAR GERAR 





married a num- GENERAL VIEW BEERSHEBA 
[ 136 ] 





ber of Hiteti te 
women, much to 
the displeasure 
of his parents. 
PARSieinar i) aes es 
known, Isaac and 
his family stil] 
reside at  Beer- 
sheba. at this 
time. Gen. 26: 
Cae Or dpi AC: 
1804. 

DAUGHTER OF 
THE HitTrirEs — 
A typical woman 
of Beersheba. Her clothes are as much in style to-day 
as they were centuries ago. She is not called a Hittite 
but there is no question that she is related to Esau and 
Ishmael, both of 
whom married 
Hittite women, 
and ever since 
have resided in 
this section. 

Esau SENT FOR 
VENISON—Fif- 
teen or twenty 
years = lave 
passed. Isaac is 
very old. Esau, 
the hunter, seems 
a Y to have been his 
OF THE HITTITES favorite. He was 
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DAUGHTER 
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ESAU SENT FOR VENISON 


sent out 
by Shite 
father to 
secure 
wildgame 
(venison 
avs: “hve 
called it), 
to make 
savoury 
meat 
such as 
he loved. 
“Bring it 


>> 


tome. 


he said, “that I may eat; that my soul may bless thee 


before I die.” 


(Grol, Doe Mer, 


Jacos ReEceEIvinc THE BLEesstnc—Rebekah’s choice 


was Jacob. 
She had 
overheard 
the conver- 
Sation of 
Isaac and 
Esau, and 
as she 
wished Ja- 
cob to ob- 
tain this 
blessing, 
advised him 
to pose as 
Fsau, and 


ESAU LOST THE BLESSING 
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JACOB RECEIVING THE BLESSING 
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thus deceive his father, 
whose eyes were dimmed 
with age. This Jacob 
did, and received the 
blessing. Gen.27: 6-20: 

Esau Lost THE BLEss- 
Inc—In the meantime 
Esau had prepared the 
savoury meat and 
brought it to his father, 
only to find that his 
brother had obtained 
thescoev.ctcd) Dlessing. 
isaacesaicdes = benolds 1 
have made him thy 
Lord, and all his brethren have I given to him for serv- 
ants, and what shall I do now?” Gen. 27: 30-40. 

A DaucuTer or Esau—This incident was more than 
Esau could bear 
and he vowed to 
take the life of 
his brother. But 
Rebekah, who 
had planned the 
whole affair, di- 
rected Jacob, and 
frustrated the 
Dlansw oi, aisau. 
Gen. 27> 41-46. 

JAcoB SENT TO 
PaDAN-ARAM— 
She at once pur- 





A DAUGHTER OF ESAU 





JACOB SENT TO PADAN-ARAM suaded Isaac to 
[ 141 ] 
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send Jacob to Padan-aram that he might select a 
wife from among their own kin. She reminded him 
of Esau, who had disgraced the family by taking to 
himself Hittite wives, and argued that perhaps Jacob 
would do likewise sooner or later if he were not sent 
away. Gell. 2o:les. 


QUESTIONS 


What was Abraham’s crucial test? Did he sacrifice 
Isaac? Where did he take Isaac? Where is Moriah 
from Beersheba? With what is Mount Moriah identi- 
cal? What great building was afterward built on 
Moriah? Why was Isaac not sacrificed? What was 
offered instead? How old was Isaac at this time? 
Where did Sarah die? How old was she? In what city 
was she buried? What is the cave called? From whom 
did Abram buy it? How much did he pay? What 
building covers the cave Machpelah now? Who did 
Isaac marry? Where did Rebekah live? Direction and 
distance from Hebron? What relation to Isaac? 
Was Abraham pleased? Who selected Isaac’s bride? 
Did Abraham marry after the death of Sarah? Who 
was another prominent son? Where did his son Midian 
settle? Who are his descendants? Where did Abraham 
die? How old was he? Date B. C.? Where was he 
buried? Did Ishmael return for the funeral? Were 
he and Isaac friendly? Who were the sons of Isaac and 
Rebekah? Were they twins? Which claimed the 
birthright? How did Jacob obtain it? Why did Isaac 
move to Gerar? What mistake did he make there? 
Where did Isaac now go? Which son was Isaac’s 
choice? What did Isaac ask Esau to do? What-did 
Rebekah advise Jacob to do? Which son received 
Isaac’s blessing? What did Esau decide to do to Jacob? 
How did Rebekah forestall the murder of Jacob? 
Where was Jacob sent? What was the second purpose 
of his trip? Was Esau married at this time? Who 
did he marry? Were his parents pleased? Date B. C? 

[ 142 ] 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTER TY 


Roucu ty speaking, the time covered in the last chapter 
was one hundred years. When Isaac was twenty-five, 
his father was on the verge of making a burnt offering 
of him, but an angel stayed his hand. In the meantime 
Sarah died and was buried in Hebron. Isaac was 
married to Rebekah, a member of the house of his kin 
in Haran, and to them were born Esau and Jacob— 
twins. Abraham died at the age of one hundred and 
seventy-five and was buried by the side of Sarah in 
Hebron. The covenant made with Abraham was 
renewed with Isaac, who in turn was to hand it down to 
the next generation. This rightly belonged to Esau, 
but Jacob taking an undue advantage of his brother at a 
psychological moment, tricked him out of the blessing 
which was to have been conferred upon Esau by the 
father. Jacob, to save his life from the infuriated 
brother, was hurried off to Padan-aram, and Esau 
joined Ishmael in the desert. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































JACOB AND RACHEL 
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CHAPTER V 
ISRAEL—THE NEW JACOB 


Gen) 6-34 
CounTRY OF 
Esau — Immedi- 
ately after Jacob 
left for Padan- 
aram, Esau de- 
parted for the 
tribeof Ishmael in 
the desert south- 
westof Beersheba 
and took other 
wives from the 
family of his 
father s half 


brother—Ish- = 
We aril COUNTRY OF ESAU 











af. 


mael. 


hereafter see that 
the sons of Esau 
and Jacob were 
bitter enemies for 
ages. Gen, 28: 
6-10, 

Jacos AnD RE- 
BEKAH — Jacob 
must have felt 
grateful to his 
mother who no 
doubt bade him 
godspeed as he 
departed for the 


JACOB AND REBEKAH house. ot her 
[ 147 ] 
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father in Haran. 

So he started in 
wt quest of a wife 
: gs over the same 
route that Elie- 
zer had gone 
years before when 
he secured Re- 
bekah to be the 
wife of Isaac. 

NATIVE OF 
BeTHEL—On his 
lonely tramp to 

ee ae” =~ Haran he spent 
NATIVE O# BETHEL 
one night at 
Bethel where years before, Abraham, his grandfather, 
had set up an altar and where Lot na Abraham had 
separated. 

Jacop’s Dream—As he pillowed his head upon a 
stone here at Bethel he saw in a dream, angels ascending 
and descending between him and heaven. That same 
night the Lord renewed the covenant with ae and 
assured him that he was fp =e 
to be his father’s suc- ee 
CeSsOlins Geno 1o-2 2. 

Map—BETHEL— 
Haran lay more than 
four hundred miles * 
ahead of Jacob and it SENS 2 an ecseen << 


ah samara, Ramoth Gilead 
/ RUSALEM 








must have taken con- 
siderable courage to 
set out upon such a 


perilous journey alone. MAP BETHEL 
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JACOB’S DREAM 
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Lost IN THE 
WILDERNESS— 
But the fear of 
his brother whose 
blessing he had 
stolen, and the 
hope of meeting 
iiissepa Gen ts. 
people, of whom 
his mother had 
given him a glow- 
ing description, 
gave him incen- 
tive sufficient to 
make the jour- 
ney. 


LOST IN THE WILDERNESS 








Tue Wetcome WaTER-spRiNG—The route he took 
was sparsely populated and consequently there were 





se A, 


THE WELCOME WATER-SPRING 


| aISil |) 





few wells, and 
when he came to 
one we can fancy 
his tarrying a 
while to recuper- 
ate. 

THE GALLANT 
Jacos—After 
many days he 
came to a certain 
well and he was 
courteous enough 
Gow) th Eeottentiic 
top that a shep- 
herdess might 
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ee Pee water her flock. 
Upon inquiry he 
found that hewas 


% in Padan-aram 

% ie and that the 
Cty le ag a maiden was 
Rachel, daughter 
of Laban, Jacob’s 
mother’s brother. 
Gen. 297 22 
Jacob probably 
did not know he 


was in Haran, nor 


ere ae a how far he had 
THE GALLANT JACOB Conve snnene 
girl informed him that she was Laban’s daughter. 

Jacosp Meets RacneEt—They were soon acquainted; 
and Rachel at once invited Jacob to her home. She 
ran ahead and 
told her father 
the news of the 
stranger and 
Kinsman, vand 
Laban was much 
pleased. 

Lapan GREETS 
Jacos—“‘And it 
Came to pass 
when Laban 
heard these tid- 
ings of Jacob, 
his sister’s son, 
that he ran to 










LABAN GREETS JACOB 
PS 
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meet him, and 
kissed him and 
brought him to 
his house and he 
teld Laban “all 
these things. And 
Uaban said to 
him, surely thou 
art my bone and 
my flesh, and he 
abode with him 
a month.” Gen. 
29: 13-14. 

Just FROM THE 
GarDEN— Fur- 


JUST FROM THE GARDEN 





ther than this we are not told just what happened at 
the home of Laban during this month. But if such 
a visitor came to this country to-day this is about 





AN EASTERN SHEEP FOLD 
| USS || 


what he would 
see: The girls 
would gather the 
vegetables. 

AN EASTERN 
SHEEP Fotp— 
The father would 
go into the field 
or corral and 
select a sheep or 
a kid. It would 
be the finest in 
the flock and 
without a blem- 


ish. 





THE SACRED PAG HA NINO EG THE AGE os 


aD: es Cae Fs, 
PREPARING 


ciently prolongs his visit. 





PREPARING 
THE Lamp—And 
returning he 
would dress it, 
and it would be 
done religiously 
in the minutest 
detail. The people 
of this country 
are still very hos- 
pitable, not only 
with their rela- 
tives, but with 
strangers as well. 
One never sufh- 


“You must remain a fort- 


night,” and if it is impossible, then at least a few days 
more. When the time comes that you must go, the host 


accompanies his 
guest a long dis- 
tance on his way. 

A GoatT-sKIN 
Cuurn—The 
churning would 
likely be done 
next, Goat's 
milk is placed in 
a dried goat skin, 
and the skin is 
inflated by a 
method of blow- 
igee Leis sms. 
pended on a tri- 





A GOAT.SKIN CHURN 





podeand by a 
shaking proc- 
ess butter is 
separated from 
the milk. 
GRINDING AT 
THE Mitit—A bit 
of grain would be 
ground by Leah 
and: Rachel ‘at 
the little hand 
mill which con- 
sumes an hour to 
grind a gallon of 
coarse flour. 
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Tue Community Wetit—Then one, or perhaps both 
of them would go to the well for water, which would be 
carried in an earthen jar of about four-gallon capacity. 





THE COMMUNITY WELL 


By well, they 
generally mean a 
natural spring, 
which is often 
miles away. But 
no matter, the 
girls would carry 
the water, for this 
isoneitemof their 
part of the work. 
To this daya man 
will never be 
found with a 
water pitcher at 
the well. 
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ORIENTALS 
PREPARING 
Breap— Then 
bread would be 
prepared. It is 
usually kneaded 
In a wooden 
trough or in a 
tray made of 
clay. Then it 
is baked in an 
improvised stone 
oven outside the 


—_ house. 
ORIENTALS PREPARING BREAD de HE M AN 









PREPARES THE CorreE—Of course they had no 
coffee in those days, but if so, such a delicacy 
would have been prepared by the father, who would 
have proceeded 
with pride and 
great show. He 
is monarch of the 
home, no matter 
how humble it 
may be. Every- 
thing is done for 
him except that 
which requires 
some “‘science,”’ 
which, of course, 
the woman can- 
not do because S ea SS 


she is a woman. THE MAN PREPARES THE COFFEE 
[ 
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PREPARING 
DinneEr—In the 
meantime there 
iceeaeeveneral 
commotion inthe 
kitchen (which is 
fhe gteat out- 
Goors)e act thie 
women folks are 
doing their part 
in preparing the 
meal. 

DINNER Is 
SERVED—The 
meal is served in 
one large bowl from which each helps himself, using 
his fingers. It is considered a breach of etiquette, 
however, to immerse the fingers in the common bowl 
above the first 
joint. The men 
ea nist said 
apart from the 
women, who wait 
and are served 
what is left, if 
there happens to 
be anything. 

PLAYING THE 
Games—After 
the meal the 
men may in- 
Ot fee oo a dulge in some 

DINNER IS SERVED games or sports. 
[ 159 | 









PREPARING DINNER 





Pe 


“THE SACRED PAGEANT OF THE AGIs 
In this particular 
case it is high 
jumping. 

THE Dance— 
But more com- 
monly it is danc- 
ing. Here again 
the women are 
not allowed—the 
dancing is for 
men only, and 
often they work 
themselves into 
a frenzy. When 
they do, the 
dance takes on a religious aspect and many times it is 
continued for days, or until they become exhausted. 

Tett Us a Story—The meal is cleared away, the 
amusements are 
over, then a chat 
or a few stories, 
and all roll into 
their blankets 
and the day is 
done. 

JaAcos. Con- 
TRACTS FOR Ra- 
CHEL—But one 
day the routine 
was different. 
Jacob was in love 
with Rachel, 
and proposed to 





PLAYING THE GAMES 
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JACOB CONTRACTS FOR RACH 
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Laban that since 
he had no prop- 
erty to exchange 
for her, that he 
would work for 
him seven years, 
if) tires father. 
would give the 
girl to be his wife. 
CA wou trie ht 
trade of this na- 
ture is very com- 
mon there in this 
glee) Mnerleretsal 


consented to this 





and Jacob began to work as a herdsman. Gen. 29: 


15220. 


Jacos THE SHEPHERD—For seven years Jacob pa- 





Ss 3 


JACOB THE 





tiently toiled for 
Laban over the 
(lta tenrse One t lke 
upper Euphrates. 
etna chee.y, 
seemed unto him 
but a few days 
for the love he 
had for Rachel.” 
Gen 2G. 20: 

An EASTERN 
BripEGRoom—It 
would have been 
no surprise if at 
the end of this 


THIS Sok COR EDA Gr ee ake BEE AGES 


time Jacob had 
donned his wed- 
ding garments; 
because of his 
certainty that he 
had_ purchased 
Rachel. 

An EASTERN 
B r1pE—Rachel 
vas no doubt 
just as sure as 
Jacob. But the 
wedding did not 

‘ES ok take place at this 
AN EASTERN BRIDEGROOM time. (Note— 
these are portraits of a Bedouin bride and bride- 
groom. Very recent. The case was similar to that 
of Jacob and Laban but the man held the father to 
his agreement 
and took the girl 
by force of arms.) 

THE GIRL WITH 
Weak Eves— 
Leah was the 





older of the two 
girls, wand sshe 
had weak eyes. 
Laban) “had? ale 
ready gotten 
seven years work 
out of Jacob, and 
probably — think- 





ing it would be AN EASTERN BRIDE 
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more difficult to 
dispose of Leah 
to an advantage, 
compelled him to 
marry her instead 
of Rachel. But 
he finally pro- 
(ese, Glee se 
Jacob would 
work seven more 
Vears shes could 
As Om at iy, 
IKachel | aco b 
accepted Laban’s 
offer and gave 
SevicnmiMotcuycatss labor form Rachel, eGen. 29:°21-30. 
Darts. 

THE CAREFUL SHEPHERD—At the expiration of 
fourteen years 
Laban made his 
promise good and 
proposed that if 
Jacob would con- 
tinue his services 
with him that he 
would give him 
a certain portion 
of the increase of 
the flocks. Ja- 
cob accepted his 
proffer, and by 
taking certain 









Yrs 


THE GIRL WITH WEAK EYES 





m. 


THE CAREFUL SHEPHERD rather undue ad- 
| os: | 
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vantages of the 
situation profited 
by the transac- 
fion. ~ Geis see 
25-43. 

Scene Eve 
PHRATES VALLEY 
—This scene is 
in the valley of 
the upper. Eu: 
phrates where 
ee ae Jacob increased 

eee the flocks of La- 
ad _ban. The pros- 
perity of Jacob 
was so phenomenal that it incited the Jealousy of Laban’s 
sons who affected their father to such an extent that he 
became very sullen toward his son-in-law. Gen. 31: 1-2. 

TRAVELING BY 
Camet—And the 
Lord spake to 
Jacob for the first 
time (recorded) 
in twenty years, 
and directed him 
to return unto 
the; land—of this 
fathers. So Jacob 
i Oud te danas 
family on camels 
and secretly stole 
away, taking 





SCENE EUPHRATES VALLEY 





ee 





with him all his TRAVELING BY CAMEL 
[ 166 ] j 
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possessions. Gen. 
Biel Be: 
1739- 

THE CARAVAN 
—Laban was a 
worshiper of 
idols. Three days 
after Jacob’s de- 
parture he missed 
certain household 
gods, and pre- 
suming they must 
have been stolen 
by his son-in-law, 
set out in pursuit 
of him. With Jacob’s little ones they traveled 
slowly, and Laban overtook them after they had 
progressed about three hundred miles. 






a 


THE CARAVAN 





JACOB AND 
Famity Re- 
TURNING— 
eanc OyDeas 
Valmet aeayt 
Blas exernae 
consisted of 
Leah and 
Rachel and 
their maids, 
eleven sons 
VAG be lO) {ALS 
daughter, 
Dinah. The 
TACOB AND FAMILY RETURNING names of the 
[ 167 | 
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sons in order are 
ASIA MINOR a. ge | Reuben, Simeon, Levi, 
Pes Judah, Dan, Naphtali, 
Gad, Asher, Issachar, 
Zebulun, and Joseph. 
/ cog ldese : Map—From the map 
frat cans sueea™ ° ~\Sgced | you will sce the route 
USALEM NS 
; taken by Jacob upon 
this three hundred 
| mile return trip from 
MUA Haran to Mount Gil- 
ead, where he was overtaken by Laban. 

J acon OvERTAKEN—Jacob had reached Mount Gilead 
when Laban overtook them. Laban demanded his gods, 
but Jacob denied having them, not having knowledge of 
what Rachel had done. The camp was searched but the 
gods were never found, for Rachel had very cleverly 
concealed her theft. Gen. 31: 19 and 34-35. 

In tHe Heart or Giteap—Laban, it seems, never 
found out that 
Rachel had the 
gods, and so here 
in the heart of 
lonely Gilead the 
affair is closed 
Doveed =ciolyes 
Nante., They 
placed a heap of 
stones there and 
said, ~Uhis “is 
Mizpah (watch 
tower). The Lord AN a 
watch between IN THE HEART OF GILEAD 

[ 168 ] 
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me and thee when 
we are absent one 
from another.” 
Genes 145240. 

THE SACRIFICE 
One |ACOB ——-|.a- 
cob offered sacri- 
nce=pion the 
mountain and 
called his breth- 
ten (Laban and 
sons) to eat bread. 
They did eat and 
tarried all night 
in the mountain. And early next morning Laban rose 
up and kissed his sons and his daughters, and blessed 
them, and Laban departed and returned unto his 
lates,” (CG Ge easaree 

plore lleele moved a bit farther unto Mahanaim 
RAB ANA from whence he 
Je hy se SED sent messengers 
(MEHERMON to Edom, about 
one hundred miles 
southwest, to in- 
quire into Esau’s 
attitude toward 
him. The returned 
messengers re- 
ported that Esau 
was on his way to 
meet him with 
foutsniuh died 
py ee OL men. Gen. 32: 1-6. 














THE SACRIFICE OF JACOB 
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JAcoB AT THE JABBOK— 
Jacob was sore afraid of 
Esau who had threatened 
his life twenty years before, 
so he sent his men to meet 
his brother with valuable 
presents. He took his two 
wives and women servants 
and his children and pos- 
sessions and sent them over 
the ford Jabbok, while he 
remained alone and spent 
the night in prayer. Gen. 
BO Lego © 

Jacos PREVAILED—‘“‘And 
Jacob was left alone; and 
there wrestled a man with him until the breaking of 
day.” Jacob’s name was changed that night to Israel, 
a prince of God, 
because he pre- 
vailed, and the 
place was called 
Peniel, face of 


God. Geni 32: 
DAaG 2. 

Tue River 
Jaspox—Jacob 
had _ prevailed. 
He had no more 
fear; “he had seen 
God face to face 
and his life was 






JACOB PREVAILED 





preserved.” So THE RIVER JABBOK 
ean 




















ere 











JACOB AT THE JABBOK 


Le 











PPT Eas 


ESAU FORGIVES 





; |S ee ie NEW JACOB 
he boldly 
crossed the 
Jabbok and 
joined his 
i ia eanl anys 
ready now 
ONT wail ¥ 
eventuality. 

JacoB AND 
Esau—He 
found Esau 
encamped 
before him 
with four 
ipund re d 
men and 
Jacob bravely but humbly approached him. 

Esau Forctves—To Jacob’s surprise, “Esau embraced 
him,and fellonhis 
neck and kissed 
co him and they 
C . - both wept.”” And 
: 7 when Esau _be- 
held the women 
and children he 
said: “Who are 
those with thee?” 
And he said,‘““The 
children which 
God hath gra- 
ciously given thy 
Senvyant.. <iei. 


Grits: 











ae 


JACOB AND ESAU 
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SuccorH—After expressing complete forgiveness, 
Esau returned to Mount Seir, and Jacob moved on a 
little way to Succoth, where he built a house for himself 
andustables fords cattles™ Gremagg> 12-8 pee ©. ee 


QUESTIONS 


Why did Jacob leave home? Where did he go? 
Where did Esau go? Were the people of Haran related 
CON AcoDEE hs adane aram a city or country? Haran? 
Where did Jacob spend an eventful night? Nature of 
his vision at Bethel? What did God promise Jacob? 
What distance did he travel? Who did Jacob meet at 
a well? Who was Rachel’s father? What relation was 
he to Rebekah? Was Jacob made welcome? How long 
did the visit last? With whom did Jacob fall in love? 
How many years labor did he exchange for Rachel? 
Did he get Rachel? Why? How many more years 
did he work for Rachel? At the end of fourteen years 
what did Laban propose? How many more years did 
he work? Was Jacob prosperous? Why did he leave 
Laban? To where did he set out? Why did Laban 
pursue him? Where did Laban overtake Jacob? 
Had Laban’s idols really been stolen? Who took them? 
Did he find them? What was said at Mizpah? Where 
was Esau now living? Did he still fear Esau? When 
he learned Esau was coming to meet him what did 
Jacob do? Who wrestled with Jacob? Who prevailed? 
To what was Jacob’s name changed? On what river 

did Jacob ene Did Jacob meet Esau? What was 
aoe attitude? Where did Esau then go? Where did 
Jacob go next? Date B. C.? 


JACOB IN CANAAN 


INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTER VI 


Tue previous chapter records the marriage of Jacob to 
Leah and Rachel, daughters of Laban in Padan-aram. 
The time covered is about thirty years and Jacob had 
been given eleven sons and one daughter. After twenty 
years in the employ of Laban he started to his father’s 
house at Hebron. While in the mountains of Gilead he 
was awakened to the fact that he had been living a very 
selfish life and, after spending an entire night in 
prayer, he “prevailed with God.” His name was 
changed to Israel and he became a new man from that 
time forward. Esau came up from Mount Seir to meet 
him before he crossed the Jordan and Jacob was assured 
of his brother’s unqualified forgiveness. Jacob now 
prepares to cross into Canaan, where we shall follow 
him in the following chapter. 
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CuapTer VI 


JACOB IN CANAAN 
Coils Bie ee 


tie tye | 
Jorpan —Jacob 
ips mre OUIGCOUN. 
Meam tics |ordan, 
where he had 
tarried for some 
time. He now 
crosses the river 
Aide pi Ore © Urs 
on his journey 
fouhiswatiner:s 
house in He- 
bron. 


Map—Shechem 


lies on the route 






THE RIVER JORDAN 


: to Hebron and is 
fe) 
_ © Hobahs pamascus| about twenty-five 
J MI HERMON miles west of Suc- 
“7. ecotns 2 No wdoubt 
Jacob) had heard 
Abraham, his 
grandfather, speak 
of Shechem and 
he was at least 
curious to see the 
FX OShune ON, 
‘Np odezreel ae : place. 
se oF PEetieN BOs F 
oDothan oJjabesh Gilead MorEH—SHECHEM 
i oMahanaim 
PO Mies —Jacob’s next 
halting place was 
Timnath here at Shechem. 


MAP He probably liked 


ag ABANA 


OSHECHEM 
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it very much for 
he bought a cer- 
tain parcel of a 
field and pitched 
his tent before 
the city, and 
erected an altar 
as Abraham had 
done years be- 
fore. Gena ee 
18-20. 

GERIZIM AND 
e THE PLain— 
me We are stand- 

ing in Sychar 
(John 4). The mountain is Gerizim and there is a well 
over at the foot ot the hill, said to have been dug by 
Jacob. In John 4: 6 it is called Jacob’s well. 

BaTTLE Over 
Dinan—Jacob 
evidently ins 
tended locating 
here but because 
of an unpleasant 
affair which in- 
volved Dinah, 
his daughter, 
and which re- 
sulted: an a 
pitched battle 
between his sons 
and the sons of 


Shechem, he de- 






PLAIN OF MOREH—SHECHEM 





GERIZIM AND THE PLAIN 
Ped 





eA OF SN CANAAN 





cided to quit the 
place. Gen, 34: 

DisPposING OF 
THE Ipo_ts — Be- 
foroet cy Veit, 
Jacob demanded 
of his family that 
they “bury their 
Suraneec gods. | 
(He may have 
just learned that 
Rachel really had:+her father’s idols.) “And Jacob 
hid them under the oak which was by Shechem.” 
Gen.35: 224. 

Marp—Now God said unto Jacob, “Arise, go up to 
Bethel and dwell there.” Bethel is about twenty 
miles south of Shechem, on the crest of the Judean Hills. 
Jacob was no doubt very glad to receive God’s ap- 

Seen tov toemove toebethel 

Baawer (Luz) on account of the 

unpleasant experience just 
mentioned. It was there 
that he had been much 
encouraged more than 
twenty years before, and 
it also brought him that 
/ much nearer his father’s 
wh Sb aatinrnn gh ee home tn -Hebron. His 


oLehi Vay 
ar agnish MAMRE Hii) (S1HON) 





HEBRON" Seq, ( 


Rist, sake ara Ws parents had been waiting 
= fi 
by 


RS O« 


many years for his return 
and often had wondered 
Pie cei cwiong delayrin 
MAP returning. 
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An ANCIENT 
ALTAR—“‘So Ja- 
cob came to Luz 
which is in the 
land of Canaan, 
that is Bethel, 
and he built there 
an altar and 
called the place 
El-beth-el be- 
cause there God 
appeared unto 
him when he 


AULD F fled from his 
AN ANCIENT ALTAR beach rere 





orah, Rachel’s nurse, died here and was buried by an 
Oak. Genease6.8. 

BetHet—Abraham and Lot had dwelt here at Bethel. 
It was here that 
jacob had seen 
the vision of a 
ladder reaching ™% 
to heaven. And ™ 
now God _ reas- 
sures him he is 
Israel indeed, 
and that he is 
Divinely chosen 
to succeed Abra- 
ham and Isaac. 
And Jacob called 
it the very eo a ; 
“House of God.”’ BETHEL 








uopsénog 


STOCI AHL tO ONISOdSTC 








Er 
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Mar—Beth- 
lehem is about \ 

° % : o Hizpeh 
twenty miles | eo haere 
south of Bethel. 

In those days MO Eo 
it was called }| pa ee 
Ephrath. Gen a rd 
ara ©. < Ly oreho Mi anatho : oO 

“ ate Ge ee 
SET ae haa Sag suse scrote 
to this city that King, Son HERON 1 er 
J b next “natn 

AGO 
moved. 

BETHLEHEM— Rita ine 
The first great Wena 








sorrow came to 
aco as, ive MAP 
approached Bethlehem. He had loved Rachel so ar- 
dently. She had given him one son, Joseph, and here 
at Bethlehem Benjamin was born and Rachel, the 
mothers. diced. 
Gen. 35: 16-20. 
Dee 720: 
RACHEL’S 
Toms — “And it 
came to pass as 
her soul was in 
departing that 
she called his 
name Ben-oni, 
but his father 
called him Ben- 
jamin (son of 
Ma ie the right hand). 
BETHLEHEM And Rachel died 
[ 187 ] 














THE SACRED 


PAGE 


RACHEL’S TOMB 


AN’ 


P.O tant 





BOS 


and was buried 
in the way to 
Ephrath, which 
is Bethlehem. 
And Jacob set a 
pillar upon her 
grave. That is 
the pillar of 
Rachel’s grave 
unto this day.” 
Gen. 35: Th se 
This is the first 
monument to the 
dead, mentioned 


in the Bible 


WaTCHTOWER NEAR BETHLEHEM—It must have been 
late in the day when Jacob left the grave of Rachel, 
for he spread his tent near the tower of Edar that 


night, which is 
believed to be 
only two or three 
miles south ot 


Bethlehem. Gen. 


eee 
Map—One day 
more of travel 


will bring Jacob 
to Mamre (He- 
bron), which is 
fifteen miles 
away. Isaac and 


Rebekah have 


been waiting 


SPs 


ee See te 





ey 


WATCHTOWER NEAR BETHLEHEM 
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there more than 
Cw City sy cans 
for their son’s 
return, and now 
they are to re- 
ceive the joyous 
surprise of his 
appearance. 
Jacos Re- 
TuRNS HomE— 
Anica | 2.c.o0,b 
came unto Isaac 
his father unto 





Of Timnatho 





f TETRIS OT X 
[{})I}] eserameon ae anon = 
ll Megiddoo ve OShunem ° 
1 fe *\= OJezreel S Peres 
HTT 7) \ izpe 
{ | Hi ry Pri Boa Betts! ° 
/ 


aq 
iS che Ss feloJabesh Gilead 
7 
° 


oMahanaim 


pine Tirzah @ 
22 
vt 


OSHECHEM’” pence! 


"Seah Shiloh “ Rameth-Gilead gee 
BETHEL, 
& BethHorono “iby oan et & 
J Ajaleno Jo é 
RS) Zoraho SisBeh, Onnathoth * oHeshbon 
JERUSALEM i) SH HENEBO 
a Jarmutho 


We) 
volehi oAdullay is) 
Ge ashish MAMRE a, HCl 


Egion HEBRONO 


Sbcoho ° 


AMORITES 
HON) 


2 
a 
Qa 
eS 
& 
t 


Monee 
lyye-ha-Abarumo 








Mamre, unto 
Cieecity ol AT 


MAP 


bah which is Hebron where Abraham and Isaac so- 


journed.”’ 


Gen. 35:27. Weare not told of the reception 


given Jacob upon his return, but it must have been 





ABRAHAM’S OAK 


one of Oriental 
splendor, since 
he had been faith- 
ful to the wish 
of both Isaac and 
Rebekah. 
ABRAHAM'S 
Oax—This very 
old oak, the last 
of this species 
that thrived in 
three diaayes sot 
Abraham and 
Isaac, still stands 
at Mamre. Not 
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JOSEPH AND HIS BROT 


time of the imprisonment of Joseph. 
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far from here 
Isaac received 
Jacob upon his 
return. Verses 
twenty-eight 
and twenty- 
nine record the 
death of Isaac 
at the age of 
one hundred 
and eighty 
years. Chro- 
nologists agree 
that he died 
in 1724, Ree 
or about the 
So then he must 


have lived more than twenty years after Jacob’s return. 


JOSEPH AND 
His BrorHERs— 
Years pass;)-con- 
cerning which 
there is no record. 
Joseph is now 
Sseventecns an cl 
his father’s favor- 
ite) <SOltaes | ACO 
showed his favor- 
itism by making 
himva coat of 
many colors, ‘and 
when his brethren 
saw that their 








DREAM 





Dore 




















JACOB RETURNS HOME 


miote| 


Hf 








NPAce OLD INS CAAINTAD AGN 





father loved 
him more than 
all his brethren, 
they hated him, 
and could not 
Speaks pieac ce 
ably unto him.” 
Genes 7.4 

To Sik PH &s 
Dream—They 
became still 
more incensed 
when Joseph 
dreamed that 


he should be- 


WM ay Jarmutho 
4 oLehi 


BEERSHEBA 








~~ Edrei 
oN 
ne Hizpeh 
ky oJabesh Gilead 
S\ &  oMahanaim 


aN 
Timnath cath Karkar 
Serah Car 


y BETHEL ‘ 

J % BethHorono “Meo, Al. ceba vor 
Ajalono 9 5 J o\Gi 
Zoraho MER Hy ‘Anathoth 


LS )) HMI. NEBO 
° 


a 

a x 
Bebir 
ae! 


(a) 
Tt 
a 
x 


EDOMITES : 
lyye-ha-Abarumo 





MAP 


come the center of the family life. Gen. 37: 5-11. 
Map—It will be remembered that Jacob owned a 
parcel of land at Shechem. Thither the older sons had 





JACOB’S WELL AT SHECHEM 
| 165] 


been sent to pas- 
ture their flocks, 
a distance of 
about fifty miles 
north of Hebron. 
You will note also 
that Dothan lies 
some fifteen miles 
beyond Shechem. 

Jacosp’s WELL 
AT SHECHEM — 
After the sons 
had been gone 
some days, Jacob 
sent Joseph to 
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inquire if 1t were 
well with them 
and the flocks. 
But when Joseph 
got to Shechem 
his brothers could 
not be located. 
Whether they 
were afraid of the 
Shechemites be- 
cause: Of “the 
trouble over their 
sister, Dinah, or 
that the pastures 
had failed we are 
not informed. They had gone to Dothan. Gen. 37: 12-14. 

Roap Nortu or SHECHEM—At last Joseph got infor- 
mation that they had gone to Dothan, so the boy pushed 
on northward. 
This picture 1s in- 
tended to show 
the nature of the 
country whichlay 
in his route,taken 
from) Samar ae 
Gene 37-1 42iGe 

VALLEY OF 
DotHan — “And 
Joseph went after 
his brethren and 
found them in 
Dothan.” Gen. <a 
37: 17. VALLEY OF DOTHAN 
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ROAD NORTH OF SHECHEM 
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JosEPH AT 
DoTHAN— 
“And when 
they saw 
him afar off, 
even before 
he came 
near unto 
them, they 
conspired 
against him 
to slay him, 
and said one 
Wrecortare 





other, Be- TEES 
Beochet walt te JOSEPH AT DOTHAN 
dreamer sonst come now therefore and let us slay 
Volonioan (Grea, 
27 218-20. 
REUBEN 
REcOM- 


MENDS THE 
Pir—It was 
through the 
influence of 
Reuben 
chate tne y 
did not put 
Joseph to 
death. He 
recom- 
Mmnemare.d 





REUBEN RECOMMENDS THE PIT that they 
[ 195 J 
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THE SACRED PAGEANT OF 
put him into 
an empty 
cistern, Of 
pit, secretly 
intending to 
rescue the 
boy latex: 
Gen. 39772 


JOSEPH 
PLACED IN 
THE Pir 
ive y cane 
agreed to 
Reuben’s 
suggestion 
and cast him into a pit, with the purpose of leaving him 
there to die 
Stes tany aq 
tion. WGen- 
Bq 23204, 

JosEPH 
UN ET SN 3 
FROM THE 
PitT—But 
fustetihven 
they sighted 
a caravan or 
Ishmaelites 
going down 
into Egypt 
with a cargo 
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of spices from JOSEPH RAISED FROM THE PIT 
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Gilead, and Judah proposed 
that they lift Joseph from 
the pit and sell him to these 
dusky relations, and thus 
save themselves from the 
responsibility of his death. 
So they withdrew him from 
thegpits wGens 3725-27 

Jos—EPH SOLD TO THE 
Mip1anitEs —And Joseph 
was sold to the Ishmaelites 
(also called Midianites) for 
twenty pieces of silver. 
They carried him down into 
Egypt where he was sold 
into slavery at ahandsome profit. Gen. 37:28. B.C.1718. 

Jacoz 1s Decervep—Jacob, as a young man, had 
deceived his father 
fie an untatie dea | 
Wiehe came ced 
now as a father he 
is to be more sorely 
deceived. The sons 
tore the beautiful 
coat and besmeared 
it with blood and 
returned, suggesting 
to their father that 
some wild beast had 
destroyed the fa- 
vorite son, Rachel’s 
| firstaborne, Gend7- 
JACOB GRIEVES FOR JOSEPH Sl=33" 
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Jacos GRIEVES FOR 
Jos—EpH—The decep- 
tion was complete, and 
Jacob agonized with 
grief. He donned sack- 
cloth and mourned for 
many days, saying, 
“Joseph is no doubt 
rent in pieces and I will 
go down to my grave 
unto my son mourn- 
ing. Gen237-49-7e 

Map—For a boy of 
seventeen the trip to 
Egypt must have been interesting indeed. They passed 
through the old cities of Canaan, then through the 
sandy wastes beyond. Here and there they saw a 
beautiful oasis, and an occasional glimpse of the blue 
Mediterranean to 
their right lent 
wonderful inter- 
est to the trip: 
Similar scenery 
greets the trav- 
élet today. 

Tue NitE—To 
a young man 
reared among the 
barren hills of 
Judea, the gran- 
deur of the Nile 
must have so 
thrilled him that 





MAP 
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he forgot all 
about the 
cruelty of his 
brothers. 

THE SPHINX 
—And then be- 
yond the Nile 
is’ the Sphinx, 
the most colos- 
sal statue in the 
WEOpilcchnwe Let 
stands seventy 
feet high. The 
eye is four feet 
indiameterand ‘“«« ; 
the ear is seven THE SPHINX 
feet across. 

Tue Great Pyramips—Long before he saw the 
Sphinx the pyra- 
mids loomed high 
against the hori- 
“isis, “Ale ERS SS 
wonderland in- 
deed to Joseph, 
and he must have 
taken keen inter- 
est in the great 
achievements of 
men andthe 
bronzed and busy 
population of this 
exceedingly 








THE GREAT PYRAMIDS strange country. 
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CuEeops—This 
one (Cheops) is 
nearly five hun- 
dred feet high 
and can be seen 
thirty miles 
away. You can 
get an idea of 
its immense pro- 
portions if you 
can imagine its 
base covering a 
fourteen-acre 
s field. 
oe Marp—Thus 
far the trip was full of great interest. But he must 
go to Memphis, the capital, the residence of Pharaoh 
and the metropolis of Egypt. Memphis was south of 
the great pyramids, which stood high upon the hori- 
zon, and could 
be plainly Ie F = ee MEDIPER en 
frome thes caps Bao IN 
italenel tectanas 
back from the 


Nile above the 








é oe UIsmailia 
high-water = Succotho} 
<¥ Ramses QQ 
mark, where | Heliopotis(On) 44. ak 
h “" ECAIRO igdol WILDERNESS 
the great Sas ;  Wahiroth #XOBaal Zephon 
Memphiso PN S\YeoSprings Of 
hara Desert /\ Moses 


SGUS ite enn 
was safe from 
the annual 
overflow. MAP 


ePosidium 
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S1iTE oF MeEm- 
pHIsS—On this 
plain, about ten 
miles south of the 
great pyramids, 
was Memphis, 
but it has long 
Siiec card sa pe 
peared. 

EXCAVATIONS 
aT MempuHis— 
Archeologists 
have tried in vain 
to tell us of the 
teeming popula- 
tion, the conduct of business, the great buildings of 
state, and the many wonderful scenes that were 
once witnessed when Memphis was at the zenith 
of her glory. On 
every hand fallen, 
colossal granite 
statues are to be 
seen here to this 
day. The most 
Gonm: pric: Gerlays 
wrecked temples, 
the most deeply 
buried ruins and 
the oldest tombs 
and pyramids in 
all Egypt are 
found here. 









SITE OF MEMPHIS 


EXCAVATIONS AT MEMPHIS 
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what will be required of him. 
EcyptTian Sitaves—As 


perhaps he rea- 
Cones alt wleeam 
esteemed as more 
than these, it will 
only be by the 
grace Ol God. 
So he took cour- 
age and decided 
that in any and 
all events he 
would trust in 
the God of his 
father, let hap- 
pen what will. 





ONCE THE HEART OF MEMPHIS 





ONCE THE 
HEART OF 
MeEmMpuHIsS— 
It isin Mem- 
phis that 
Joseph will 
be sold as a 
slave. He is 
no doubt 
conscious of 
this faeu 
and is won- 
dering every 
moment who 
will be his 


master and 


God was with Joseph. 


he observes other slaves 


EGYPTIAN SLAVES 
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WoMEN IN 
BonDAGE—Slav- 
ery was a com- 
inivronbel Auleibeyee: laa 
Egypt in that 
day, and though 
the slave traffic 
as such does not 
exist there now 
—there are many 
who are virtually 
in slavery. 

AN OBEDIENT 
SERVANT—But 
Joseph’s early 
training had fitted him for something more than 
common labor, and this fact together with his fine 
character was soon to lift him far above the level of 
the average 
bondman whom 
this one repre- 
sents. Thus half 
his struggles were 
ended, and he was 
prepared for any 
eventuality, re- 
gardless of what 
this strange peo- 
ple should impose 
upon him. “And 
the Lord was with 
Wesepht 






Cae : 
WOMEN IN BONDAGE 





Bets 
= 
jo oR 


AN OBEDIENT SERVANT 
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QUESTIONS 


Locate Succoth. What river flows between Succoth 
and Shechem? Locate Shechem. Who of Jacob’s 
relations had been at Shechem? What did Jacob buy 
at Shechem? What is the name of the plain? What 
large mountain is near? Why did Jacob leave Shechem? 
What did he bury there? Where did he move from 
Shechem? What experience had Jacob at Bethel 
twenty years before? What two people had lived at 
Bethel? Is Bethel hill or plain? What does Bethel 
mean? Where did Jacob go from Bethel? How far and 
what direction is Bethlehem? Which son of Jacob was 
born at Bethlehem? Who was his mother? Where 
was Rachel buried? How far and what direction is 
Hebron? Who were waiting at Hebron for Jacob? 
How old is Isaac now? How many sons has Jacob? 
Which was his favorite? How did Jacob express his 
favoritism for Joseph? What did the brothers think of 
Joseph? Where were they sent to pasture the flocks? 
On what mission was Joseph sent to Shechem? Where 
did he find the brothers? What direction is Dothan 
from Shechem? What did the brothers decide to do 
to Joseph? Where did they first put him? Why did 
they take him out of the pit?) To whom was Joseph 
sold? What did they pay for him? Where did the 
Midianites take him? What was the report of the sons 
to Jacob? What proof did they bring? Did Jacob 
believe their report? What did Jacob say? Who had 
Jacob deceived years before? What direction is Egypt 
from Palestine? What was the capital of Egypt then? 
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JOSE LEEIN 2GYRT 


INTRODUCTION: TO: CHAE VE Ia ss 


IN CHAPTER SIX we saw how Jacob came to Shechem, 
where he bought a certain field and probably dug a well. 
Then he came to Bethel and after a brief stay went on to 
his father’s house at Hebron. When he got to Bethle- 
hem, Rachel gave birth to Benjamin, but she died and 
was buried near that city, and Jacob went on heart- 
broken. Joseph, the favorite of his father, now comes 
into the story prominently. He was sent to find 
his brothers who were at Dothan with the flocks. The 
jealous brothers sold him to traders going into Egypt, 
and when they returned to their father at Hebron the 
sons, trying to hide their crime, pretended that Joseph 
had been killed by some wild animal. Joseph was 
carried to Egypt and placed on the slave market. 
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CuHapter VII 
JOS ERESINGEG YET. 
Gen. 39-45 

JosepH SoLtp tro PotipHar—Joseph was sold to 
an Egyptian whose name was Potiphar, and who was 
captain of the king’s guard. Potiphar’s position was 
second only to Pharaoh himself. He lived in great 
Sty le=and his 
home was in 
keeping with his 
Positions wien’. 
els ic 

PRIMITIVE 
MetHop oF Ir- 
RIGATION —It is 
reasonable to 
suppose that Jo- 
seph was at first 
Setmto: Stim) e 
menial labor, 
perhaps like 
watering his 
master’s garden, 
which is done to this day by the use of a “sweep” to 
make the lifting of the bucket lighter. 

SaxraH—Irrigation is also done by the sakiah. 
Joseph might have been assigned to the task of driving 
the camel or water buffalo, which is not too severe for 
a boy of seventeen. 

Erranp Boy Near Memputs—‘‘The Lord was with 

[ 211 ] 
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Joseph” (39: 2) 
and his tasks no 
doubt were 
lightened. Run- 
ning errands for 
his master might 
have been one 
of his simple 
duties. At any 
rate ““Josepa 
found grace in 
the sight of Poti- 
phar.” Gem 
39: 4. 

SCENE ON THE 
Nit—E—“And it came to pass from that time that 
he made him overseer in his house and over all he 
had. The Lord blessed the Egyptian’s house for 
Joseph’s sake, 
and he left all 
that he had? in 
Joseph’s hands, 
and Joseph was 
a goodly person 
ands well spas 
vored.” Gen. 
Son LAE 

JosEPH AND 
THE WIFE OF 
PoTiPpHaR — Jos- 
eph had scarcely 
become. ace 





SAKIAH 





. A ? a . 4 Ss S 
quainted with ERRAND BOY NEAR MEMPHIS 
oie} 





plop oN EG Y Per 





the conduct of 
the affairs of the 
house when _ his 
master’s wife 
falsely. accused 
him because he 
rejected her 
Passionate ad- 
Wances, aid 
Potipharhad him 
cast into prison. 
Geno: 7-20: 
Da us. 
JosEPH IN 
Prison—‘‘But 
the Lord was with Joseph.”” He made himself so useful 
in the prison, and his ability and faithfulness were so 
pronounced, that soon the keeper placed him in charge 
of the entire 
prison. Gen. 
RE OMIOs 
ENTRANCE 
TO ANCIENT 
ean ates OpNi 
eiinicmicut ie 
entrance toa 
dungeon-like 
building of 
very great 
antiquity. It 
ism mo duite d 
out as being 








SCENE ON THE NILE 





JOSEPH AND THE WIFE OF POTIPHAR fine sonled 
| US |) 
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prison where Jo- 
seph was incar- 
cerated in Egypt. 

JosepH INTER- 
PRETS PRISON- 
ERS’ DrEaMs— 
The king’s butler 
and baker were 
also cast into 
the royal prison, 
and each of them 
had a dream 
which Joseph 
interpreted, and 
which came to 
pass just as he had predicted. Joseph had requested 
the chief 
butler (who 
Wid. re 
stored to 
lis posi- 
fiom) tore= 
member 
him to the 
king as he 
ministered 
to the mon- 
arch irom 
time 0 
time. The 
brunt lier 
promised, 





Te 


JOSEPH IN PRISON 


huGeappars ENTRANCE ANCIENT PRISON 
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JOSEPH INTERPRETS PHARAOH’S DREAM 
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ently forgot his 
pledge. Gen. 40. 

Wrist Men 
Fart to INTER- 
PRET DREAM— 
Two years pass. 
The king also has 
a most curious 
and troublesome 
dream. He called 
met iseeamMmagie 
cians” and “‘wise 
men” but they 
failed to give him 
a satisfactory in- 
terpretation. Just then the king’s butler remembered 
his experience in the 
DrIsOne amd ecom— 
mended Joseph. Gen. 
MA eT 13 

JoseEpH INTERPRETS 
PHaraonw’s DREAM— 
Pharaoh lost no time in 
sending for the young 
prisoner. Joseph’s first 
words were, “It is not 
in me; God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of 
peace,” and then the 
king was told of a seven 
years’ famine that was 
to follow an immediate 





JOSEPH INTERPRETS PRISONERS’ DREAMS 





WISE MEN FAIL TO INTERPRET as ; 
DREAM seven years of plenty, 
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and Joseph outlined a practical course of procedure. 
“And the thing was good in the eyes of Pharaoh and 
in thé eyes of all his servants.” Gen. 41: 14-37. B- 
Ci 716. 

JosepH ApporINnTED OversEER—‘And Pharoah said 
unto Joseph, forasmuch as God hath showed thee all 
this, there is none 
so discreet and 
wise as thou art. 
Thou shalt be over 
my house and ac- 
cording unto thy 
word shall all my 
people be ruled.” 
Gen. 41: 38-44. 

JosepH Direct- 
ING THE CAMPAIGN 
—Joseph had been 
in Egypt thirteen 
years and was now 
thirty years of age. 
Notwithstanding 
his inexperience as 
an executive he 
conducted the 
affairs with great 
skill, for he trusted 
the divine leadership and God was with him, and his 
success must have surpassed the more sanguine expecta- 
tions of the king himself. Gen. 41: 46-49. 

Ruins or Granary—This old ruin is said to be 
the ruins of one of the great granaries used by 
Joseph. It is located near Cairo, and-its form is like 
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JOSEPH APPOINTED OVERSEER 
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JOSE WN IK 





late Olea 
very large 
well. 
OBELISK 
Cee 
(Heliopolis ) 
—In the 
meantime 
Pala tol ayn 
arranged a 
wedding for 
Joseph with 
Asenath, 
daughter of 
the priest of 
On. “(Helt- 
OLOLOLIPIES*) 
Office in Egypt carried with it religious as well as civil 
authority and it 
is believed that 
for this reason the 
kKinoea hha need. 
Joseph’s mar- 
riage with the 
daughter of a 
most prominent 
priest. Joseph’s 
authority was 
second only to 
that of Pharaoh 
himself, and he 
: must therefore be 
“OBELISK OF ON fully invested by 
poi 








RUINS OF GRANARY 
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POOL NEAR MEMPHIS 


Pharaoh with 
both phases of 
authority, 
Poot NEAR 
Mempuis—The 
famine came as 
Joseph had pre- 
dicted. “And 
the drought was 
severe in all the 
land.” There 
was bread in 
Egypt but the 
people had to 
sell their stock, 


their lands, and finally themselves to Joseph in order 


to secure It. 


Map—Jacob is still living at Hebron and by this 


time has be- 
come reconciled 
to the loss of 
his gracrous 
son, who was 
the child of his 
first and only 
love. 
MamreE— 
The famine had 
also reached 
Catiaa fe sang 
tine  bulilserot 
Mamre where 


Jacob lived be- 
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Z == Beersheba = 


at ae aS 
> _«3”" Kadesh Barnea. ~ 
cae) > 
> Petra | 
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© MTHOR 


RAN 


Ezion Geber/ 
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came parched 
fay (omoabicsass = 
quence of the 
prolonged 
rebise Gyles Inte 
There had 
been a famine 
in Abraham’s 
day, and an- 
other in the 
days of Isaac, 
and now Ja- 
cob is caught 
in the grip of 
another. = 
BEDOUIN MAMRE 
Camp NEAR 
Mamre—There was no more merriment about the 
tents of Jacob. 
The corn, the 
‘ flocks, and the 
curds were eX- 
ihasted.. and 
both man and 
beast were facing 
starvation. 
PAR CH ED 
Hiiis or MamMre 
—The sons were 
seeking pasture 
among the sun- 
i burned slopes of 


BEDOUIN CAMP NEAR MAMRE Canaan and 
[ 223 ] 
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looking for water 
for their famish- 
ing herds along 
the dry creek 
beds, but in vain. 
Then Jacob 
learns there is 
corn in Egypt. 
Gens 4-5-2. 

THE CARAVAN 
—So he at once 
sent his sons 
upon a trip to 
this favored 
land. Fortu- 
nately he had money (Gen. 42: 25) and with this, ten 
of the sons departed for Egypt to buy food, leaving 
Benjamin with the father. 

Vist One 9OF 
SELLING JOSEPH 
—They possibly 
follow the same 
route over which 
Joseph had been 
Cami le ds) Ote 
than twenty 
years before. 
But how differ- 
ent they feel, and 
how different is 
the purpose of 
their trip. “Their 
sin 1s soon to THE CARAVAN 
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PARCHED HILLS OF MAMRE 
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VISION OF SELLING JOSEPH 
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find them out,” 
but they do not 
now realize it. 
Thies, (Grionae 
Pyramip — The 
wonders. of 
Egypt must have 
impressed these 
sons: ot Jacob 
with as keen an 
interest as they 
had Joseph. 
They were awe- 
struck with the 
splendor of it all 





THE GREAT PYRAMID 


and thought of the authorities of this great country in 





JOSEPH THE PRIME MINISTER 


Gomis. oO 
reverence. 
JOSEPH 
THE PRIME 
MinisTER— 
The sons of 
Israel might 
anvecesicie mn 
Joseph in 
Egyptian 
Ly SAG LATIN 
driving his 
Sophie titre di 
steeds along 
the streets 
of Memphis 


and receiv- 





ing the applause of the populace, but if they did, they 
little dreamed he was their brother. 

Joseph Meets His Brotruers—When Joseph was 
approached by his brothers he knew them at once, but 
he being only a child when they sold him, had changed 
more with the passing years than they, and so he was 
not recognized by them. He pretended to believe they 
were spies, and before he would sell them corn he com- 
pelled them to leave Simeon as a guarantee that they 
were telling the truth, and made them promise that 
they would re- 
turn and_ bring 
their brother 
Benjamin. Gen. 
42: 7-24. They 
were permitted 
to buy under this 
condition. 

Jacos REFUSES 
THEIR REQUEST 
—They started 
with the food. 
But they had occasion to open their sacks before 
they reached home, and to their surprise they found 
that their money had been placed in the sacks. 
Arriving at Mamre they told their experience to 
Jacob. He was heartbroken at the story of Simeon’s 
retention, and at first stoutly refused to let. the sons 
return to Egypt with Benjamin. Gen. 42: 25-38. 

BenjaMiIn Goes To Ecypt—Necessity, however, 
drove Jacob to send the sons again to buy food, and 
they took the youngest son. Joseph wept when he saw 
Benjamin but he was not ready to make himself known 

[ 228 ] 





JACOB REFUSES THEIR REQUEST 


























JOSEPH MEETS HIS BROTHERS 
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to them at this 
times aGen., 43: 
1.5: 

AT THE FEAST 
—He made a 
feast for them, 
however, and 
showed great 
honor to Benja- 
min. You will 
remember that 
Joseph and Ben- 
jamin were full 
brothers and 
their mother was 


— fOCODD Ee IK aae 














AL THE, FEAST 


Rachel. While his brothers were enjoying the repast 
he arranged to have their money again placed in the 
sacks; and in Benjamin’s sack, Joseph’s own silver 








CUP FOUND IN B 


cup was placed. 
Gen. 43: 26°34 
and 44: 1-2. 
Cups Hou 
IN BENJAMIN'S 
Sack—After the 
fre ka cate malic 
brothers started 
upon their re- 
turn to Canaan, 
but by a prear- 
rangement by 
Wor s-eap lige tt tee 
Egyptians were 
to overtake, and 
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search them for the golden cup, under the pretense 
that it had been stolen. The brothers freely -gave 
their consent, since they were confident of their 
innocence, but the search revealed the fact that the 
cup was in Benjamin’s sack and they were all sum- 
moned to return and appear before Joseph. Gen. 
44: 4-13. 

JosepH Hears THeir Pirea—After much impor- 
tuning the 
brothers pros- 
trated them- 
selves before 
Joseph and 
pleaded with 
him not to lay 
this to therm 
blame (a fulfill 
ment of Joseph’s 
boyhood dream). 
Judah led the 
defense with a 
most dramatic 
argument, set- 
ting forthe 
touching history of the family, and closed by assuring 
Joseph that if Benjamin did not return that his father 
would die of a broken heart. Gen. 44: 14-34. 

I Am JoserpH—Joseph could not “refrain himself” 
any longer. In the midst of his tears he cried, “IJ am 
Joseph.” He assured the brothers that he held nothing 
against them, and that it was God’s doings that he had 
been sent into Egypt, and that now he was in a position 
to save the whole family from the famine. Joseph sent 
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JOSEPH IN EGYPT 





plenty of the 


Hebrono- 
—= 


finest food, and ["” “GNSS SFA Arad 


° 
Beersheba 


wagons into 


Canaan to bring og tadesn Bafrea 
his old father ae a, ' 
and all his family Bring vob oF 
to Egypt. Gen. Es Ezion Geber 


45. 

Map—It must 
have been a try- 
ing experience 
for the sons of 
Jacobs lehve.y 
must now return 
fOMtlLe Drom in 
Canaan and confess their crime to their father. Then 
they must all return to Egypt and be dependent upon 
one whom 
they had so 
heartlessly 
mistreated, 
to save their 
lives. 

eAsc2OnE 
AGREES TO 
Goto Ecypt 
= \Velheenn 
Jacob was 
Cold wt nat 
Joseph © still 
lived he 
could not 








JACOB AGREES TO GO TO EGYPT believe it. 
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But when he saw the wagons which had been sent to 
convey him thither, he said it is enough, “I will go and 


see Joseph before I die.” Gen. 45: 25-28. B.C. 1706. 


QUESTIONS 


To whom was Joseph sold in Egypt? What was his 
position? Was the Lord with Joseph? Did Potiphar 
like Joseph? What position was given Joseph? Who 
wrongfully accused Joseph? What was done to Joseph? 
What position was given him in prison? Name two 
other prisoners? What did Joseph do for them? 
What did Joseph request of the butler? Did he 
remember Joseph? How long afterward did he speak 
to the king of Joseph? What was the occasion? Did 
Joseph interpret the king’s dream? What did the 
dream mean? What did Joseph recommend? Who 
was appointed overseer? How old is Joseph now? 
Did he succeed in his work? How many years did he 
gather food? Who did Joseph marry? Where did she 
liver What was her father’s profession? Did the 
famine come as predicted? Was Jacob still living? 
Where? Did the famine extend into Palestine? What 
did Jacob do when he heard there was food in Egypt? 
Who did he send to Egypt? Which son remained at 
home? Did they know Joseph was ruler? Did they 
meet Joseph? Did they recognize him? Did Joseph 
recognize them? Who did Joseph pretend they were? 
Did he mention Benjamin? What did they find upon 
opening their sacks? What did Jacob think about it? 
Was he willing to let Benjamin go? Why did he let 
Benjamin go? What did Joseph do when he saw 
Benjamin? What honor did he do the brothers? 
What relation was Joseph to Benjamin? Who was 
their mother? Tell about Joseph’s silver cup? What 
was done when they returned to Joseph? How did 
Joseph reveal himself? Did he forgive his brothers? 
On what grounds? What did Joseph then do? Did 
Jacob go to Egypt? Was he happy to go? Why? 
Date aGa [ 236 | 
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INTRODUCTION TO CHAPTER. Vili 


In THE preceding chapter we saw Joseph sold by his 
brethren; he was carried to Egypt and became the 
property of a military man of high rank under Pharaoh. 
A false story was concocted and the boy was cast into 
prison. But finally Pharaoh had a troublesome dream, 
which Joseph interpreted as being a warning of an on- 
coming famine. And when he recommended the course 
the king should pursue to store food and thus save 
Egypt from starvation, he was immediately raised to 
high position and given charge of all the preparation. 
It was during this famine that Israel sent his sons into 
Egypt to buy food and after some extremely interesting 
(and to the sons, embarrassing) incidents, Joseph sent 
for his father, and all the house of Jacob went to the 


land of Pharaoh on the Nile. 
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Jacosp ARRIVES 


old age made the 
long, strip into 
Egypt without 
injury, for God 
had advised him 
fOeoOun 700 BG. 

JosEPH AND 
jAcor, Mrrr— 
Joseph drove to 
Gosivemein iis 
chariot, where he 
met his father’s 
party, and there 
was great rejoic- 


ing. » He fell on 





Cuapter VIII 
ISRAEL IN EGYPT 

Gen. 46—Ex. 1 
in Ecypt—So Jacob in his extreme 


JOSEPH AND JACOB MEET 


. \ 


A JEWISH CHARACTER 
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Joseph’s neck 
and wept a good 
while. ~~ And 


Israel said, now 
let me die since I 
have seen thy 
face, because 
thou art alive. 
Gen. 46: 28-34. 

A JEWISH 
Crane CLE R— 
The whole num- 
ber that came 
with Jacob was 
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sixty-six. What 
they looked like 
we cannot say, 
but this and the 
following are 
pictures of Pal- 
estine Jews of 
to-day. 
ANOTHER 
TypeE—A Naza- 
rite, who like 
Samson, ias 
| never permitted 
nore! his hair to be 
trimmed. 
Group oF JEwisH WomEN—Typical Jewish women 
of Jerusalem; except for the style of their dress they 
certainly resemble those who accompanied Jacob into 
Egypt. There are more women in this picture than 
the entire number of persons, all told, who went 
into Egypt; yet the increase was so great that 
when they left a 
the coumnmtry et 
there were more oo 
thanesixty-six 
iulondis arn dace ) 
them. lsrae! 
will remain in 
Egypt four hun- 
dred years and 
will undergo 
many and va- 
ried experiences. GROUP OF JEWISH WOMEN 
[ 242 ] 








ANOTHER TYPE 


¥ 
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JewisH Lap— 
SA> Palestine 

Jewish lad. He 
is about the age 
of Benjamin 
when he first 
met his brother 
Joseph in the 
land of Pharaoh. 

A DauGHTER 
or IsraEL—A 
dawg te reo ya os 
Israel dwelling @e. = ~.@ke 
in the Holy Oma & . 
Land. Though Ee carn cee, 
she is a Zionist and a Russian Jewess, yet she can be 
taken for none other than a daughter of Israel. 

Jacop PRESENTED TO THE Kinc—Jacob was pre- 
Senitcdmacouennas 
raoh by Joseph 
and was received 
by the king in 
a most cordial 
Diamine te. wile 
Patniaroussus 
tained a dignified 
presence before 
the kings and 
Jacobsibilies sed 
the monarch 
and went out 
from before 


. 












A BRE from 
A DAUGHTER OF ISRAEL him. 
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E. G@YP Paras 
SHEPHERDS— 
ae fe een oe OE Oh base When Pharaoh 
rma dn coaate * learned that the 
sons were shep- 
herds, he sent 
them into Goshen 
with their flocks. 
He told them that 
the land of Egypt 
was before them, 
and that in the 
best of the land 
Joseph should 
make his father 
and brethren to dwell. Gen. 47: 1-6. 

Eocyptian Water Burrato—Pharaoh also recom- 
mended that if Joseph knew of a man among them who 
was capable and 
unemployed that 
he should make 
him ruler over the 
cattle which be- 
longed to the 
government. 
Gena Gs 

Boise ssn e 
EPHRAIM AND 
MANASSEH —Ja- 
cob was very old 
now and_ before 
he died he pro- 
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EGYPTIAN SHEPHERDS 








nounced a bless. EGYPTIAN WATER BUFFALO 
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ing upon each of %# 
his sons, and pre- 
dicted their fu- 
funemnGsen. 140). 
He also _ blessed 
Manasseh and 
Ephraim, the two 
sons of Joseph, 
and gave to each 
Of the boys. an 
equal portion 
with hisownsons, — 
so that the house 

of Joseph received two portions of his inheritance and 
blessing. Gen. 48: 20-22. 

An Ecyptian Funerat—‘‘And Jacob yielded up the 
ghost and was gathered unto his people.’”’ He was one 
hundred and forty-seven years old, and had lived on 
Egyptian 
soil seven- 
teen years. 
After forty 
Gia ViSmecOuy 
mourning 
the family 
Wad sme ce 
COntedaato 
his burial 
in Canaan. 
BaG, 1636. 

FUNERAL 
IN HEBRON 
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FUNERAL IN HEBRON — Ancient 
oar 
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ENTRANCE TO MACHPELAH 


ANT 


OF 


THE AC hom 


Hebron had never 
seen a funeral like 
this. There was 
pomp and mili- 
tary splendor, and 
it was entirely un- 
like the simple fu- 
neral of folks that 

they had known 
before, for the 
body of Jacob had 
been brought 
under Egyptian 
military escort, 


which will be 


better understood when we consider Joseph’s position— 
that he was second only to Pharaoh himself. 
Entrance To MacuprianH—Jacob was buried in the 


old cave in the 
field of Machpe- 
lah where Abra- 
ham and Isaac 
had been laid to 
rest before him, 
and the caveasa 
burial place was 
never used again 
as far as the rec- 
ords speak. 
centuries this 
cave has been in 
Moslem hands 
and neither Jew 


For 





‘ BS See S a= 
THE HEART OF GOSHEN 
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nor Glitistian can 
enterit,underany 
consideration. 

Tue Heart or 
Gostnpe nN — All 
members of the 
house of Israel 
imeLetL fhe Cuan t-O 
Egypt. There 
were no Hebrews 
left in Canaan. 
For more than 
four hundred 
years they remain 
in Pharaoh’s land 
and they had varied and numerous experiences as we 
shall see in the succeeding chapters. 

Ruins or Ox_p Capirat or GosHen—Joseph dwells 
here as he finishes 
his great task of 
Caring mior =the 
famine stricken 
inhabitants. He 
assures his broth- 
ers that they need 
not fear him but 
as long as he shall 
live he will feed 
and protect them. 
Gene sO7 5s 22. 

VALLEY OF THE 
Tomss—EcyprTt 












RUINS OF OLD CAPTAL OF GOSHEN 








VALLEY OF THE TOMBS—EGYPT —Before Joseph’s 
[ 249 ] 








death he made 
the brothers 
swear that 
they would 
carry his bones 
into the Holy 
Land and bury 
him in the pos- 
session of Ja- 
cob at She- 
chem. 
EMBALMING 
JosEPH—‘So 
Joseph died, 
being a hun- 
dred and ten 
years old; and they embalmed him and he was put into 
a coffin in Egypt.” (B.C. 1635.) Joseph lived fifty-four 
years after his father’s - — 
death, and at all times Whigs ff Rnesnen 
treated the brothers very | Sis” 
kindly. 
Map—His mummy was wir ores Say 
devoutly conveyed from 
place to place, for nearly 
five hundred years. It was 
carried through all the 
wilderness Journey and 
finally when the Israelites “, 
gained possession of “the i 
land that flowed with milk : 
and honey,” he was buried 
at Shechem according to ~ - MAP 
[ 250 ] 





Bus asa 


EMBALMING JOSEPH 








DAMASCUS 








oe Ub NG PT 





IES TACO LORORE 

Josh O4ee 30. 
Toms oF Jos- 

EPH—SHECHEM 


= lem tOnie oO! 
Joseph at She- 
chem. The 


tomb is a Mo- 
heaememec deat 
shrine, but is re- 
vered by both 
Christian and 
Jew. 

GRANDEUR OF 
Ecypt—A few 
sentences sum up many years of history following 
the death of Joseph: “And the children of Israel were 
fruitful and increased abundantly and multiplied and 
were exceedingly 
mighty; and the 
land was filled 
with them. Now 
there rose up a 
new king over 

gypt, which 
knew not Jo- 
seph.”” Ex. 1:7-8. 

MumMMy oF 
Rameses I]— 
Not only did a 
new king arise, 
but a new dy- 






ae. 


TOMB OF JOSEPH—SHECHEM 


GRANDEUR OF EGYPT nasty It is) be- 
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lieved took the 
reins of govern- 
ment in Egypt, 
and one of the 
early rulers in 
this new family 
was Rameses II. 
He was a vain 
and cruel mon- 
arch. He built 
cities and temples 
and images and 
dedicated them 






ee 


MUMMY OF RAMESES II to himself, and 
was the most 


heartless in the shedding of human blood of any 
Egyptian ruler. 

THe RameseEumM—Besides building a city in Goshen 
which he named- 
Rameses, this 
king built great 
temples which 
are called Ram- 
eseums, the ruins 
of which are to be 
found all over 
that land to this 
day. 

STATUE OF 
RameEses [[— 
Throughout 
Egypt he reared I % 
statues of himself “THE RAMESEUM 
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until the archi- gor 
CeCe —eiayal 
sculpture of the 
country may be 
said to have en- 
tered upon a new 
era, and entirely 
overshadowed 
that of the day 
of the Hyksos 
and earlier build- 
erse kt sjoseph 
had awakened 
from the dead 
he would scarcely 
have known this country which he had saved. 

Ecyptian Court ScENE—The jealous king notes the 
increasing Hebrew population, and fears that if war 
should come they could join the enemy and overthrow 
his kingdom. 






STATUE OF RAMESES II 





SLAVES 
or Ecypr 
—So the 
Jews were 
reduced to 
Ss awWacrans 
and put to 
Tah 2 baal fee 
brick and 
building 





; Cuteness. 
ee ANN z Their bur- 
EGYPTIAN COURT SCENE dens be- 
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ay “4 came more 


and more 
grinding, 
until the 
slaves had 
COnmsSthain 
Sie 
Civ sO 
ACuClO rin 
plish the 
daily tasks 
which were 





















LODGE 





eee, 
rood 





XS 














imposed 
upon them. 
1B KGe, 1 
HISTORY IN STONE tees 


IN StonE—Much of the history of Egypt is carved 
upon buildings, and here is a chapter which tells of the 
Jewish brick 
makers and 
builders. 

THe Nire—In 
Spice of this 
cruelty the popu- 
lation continued 
to increase, and 
Rameses’ blood- 
thirstiness hav- 
ing no bounds, 
arranged with 
the nurses to put 
all Jewish male 
infants to death 
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immediately 
atter birth; by 

drowning them. 
Hipinc Moses 
—It is believed 
that this decree 
had been in effect 
two or three years 
when Moses was 
born (of the tribe 
Oflzevi). His 
Morel en (sine 
ceeded in hiding 
him. for three 
months, but fear- 
ing detection she put the baby in an improvised boat 
seer eee and set it afloat 

ep cae ct ee eS ~=among the flags 
gfe: : near the palace of 
the king. Bae 

yak 

Moses AND PHa- 
RAOH’S DAUGHTER 

~ —When Pharaoh’s 
daughter came to 
this spot to bathe 
she was attracted 
by the cries of the 
baby, the little boat 
was discovered and 
in it the Hebrew 
sah dy Ree ae > child.. The royal 
MOSES’ MOTHER, HIS NURSE ~ daughtermusthave 
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had some good in 
her for she saved 
the baby’s life. 
NinOomsa es 
MotTHeErR, His 
Nurse—Through 
an interesting 
piece of strategy 
upon the part of 
the mother and 
sister of Moses, 
the king’s daugh- 
, . ter selected the 
—e ed eo mother herself to 
LOCATION PHARAOH’S PALACE PN re 
> 
and she no doubt remained with him for several years. 
Moses’ attitude in after life certainly betrays the faithful 
teaching of his mother during the time she was his nurse. 
(Exo stort). 
LiOcCs A Ta OWN 
PHarAonu’s PAL- 
ACE—It is be- 
lieved that Pha- 
raoh’s palace was 
located on an is- 
land in the Nile 
here, just oppo- 
site what is now 
called Old Cairo. 
Wuere Moses 
Was Founp— 
And that shoreis “477 ye 
pointed outasthe WHERE MOSES WAS FOUND 
[ 259 ] 
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identical place where Pharaoh’s daughter came to 
bathe when she discovered Moses in the little boat 
where his mother had hidden him among the flags. 


QUESTIONS 


Where did Joseph meet his father? Describe the 
meeting? How many were with Jacob? Did Jacob 
meet Pharaoh? What did he do for the king? Did 
Pharaoh welcome the company? Where did he advise 
Joseph to locate them? What position did he offer 
them? How old was Jacob? How long did he live in 
Egypt? What did he do before his death? Name the 
two sons of Joseph? What blessing did Jacob give 
them? How long did they-mourn for Jacob? Where 
was he buried? Who escorted them to Hebron? In 
what cave was he buried? Who else had been buried 
there? Did they all return to Egypt? What was 
Joseph’s attitude now? How old was Joseph at his 
death? How long did he live after his father’s death? 
What treatment was given his corpse? Had any other 
Hebrew been embalmed? Where did they promise to 
bury Joseph? Did they doit? How long after Joseph’s 
death was his burial? Did Israel remain in Egypt? 
Did they prosper? What was the attitude of future 
kings? What kind of king was Rameses I]? What 
conspicuous work did he do? Are his statues still 
standing? To what did he reduce Israel? What kind of 
work did they do? What was done to Jewish babies? 
Name one that was not drowned? Of what tribe was 
Moses? Who hid him for three months? Then what 
did she do? Who found the baby Moses? On what 
river was this? Who was selected as Moses’: nurse? 
Was it known she was his mother? Who arranged this 
stratagem? What was the sister’s name? Date B. C.? 
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